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Scout Drake in War Time 

CHAPTER I 

CAMP CHARRON 

MOLLIE MASCOT boxed the turtle. 
On that early August day of 19 17, 
the box-turtle and MoUie held the 
center of the stage, the brown, illimitable 
stage, whose background, foreground, vast 
wings, and baked sod-floor, inlaid with fad- 
ing grasses pounded into pattern by the cease- 
less tread of martial feet, were all of one 
uniform drab color whose sameness was 
never for a moment tameness. 

Never tame any more than MoUie herself 
was tame — MoUie the animated actor upon 
the great camp thoroughfare, at once the 
most elastic, eloquent, and silent thing that 
the wild woods ever produced ! 
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Tamed, to a certain extent, she might be, 
if that meant being reduced from savage 
shyness to familiarity with the olive-drab 
soldier boys, her applauding troupe of fellow 
actors upon the war-camp stage. But in 
the blue gloss upon the black of her unsmil- 
ing eye, the tameless polish of the wild, in 
the wariness of her black-and-tan head, for- 
ever defended from touch of man by the 
silky paws with their year-old claws (how- 
ever she might yield to her soldier boys 
the hand of fellowship) there was all the 
elusiveness of the freeborn — the rare mettle 
of the wilderness — which fitted in well with 
her role of star actor to a group of spectators 
in khaki upon the broad camp Center Street, 
that August day. 

"Glory halleluiah! ^That's a honey P FlI 
wager it was some job to get — her! Can't 
touch her for a mascot in all the length an' 
breadth of Camp Charron — an' that's some 
broad area, too, eh ?'* 

It was a boy who spoke, a sturdy, all but 
sixteen-year-old "boy of a man'*, as the 
soldier-recruit who stood beside him, smiling 
at MoUie's antics with the turtle, would have 
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put it. A brilliantly red-haired "boy of a 
man'*, at that, whose sanguine color-line, just 
visible above his tanned ears and at the back 
of his neck, stood out in vivid relief against 
the golden-brown of his uniform — the olive- 
drab of the taller uniforms about him ! 

For although — to his secret "grousing" — 
not old enough yet to enlist in the great 
American army going over to fight for free- 
dom and democracy he, too, wore the khaki, 
— the patriotic khaki of the Boy Scouts of 
America, never more loyally, never more 
efficiently to the fore than in the critical 
summer of 1917. 

" My wor-rd ! she is a honey. Some tall 
dancer, isn't she ? Being a quadruped's too 
* cheap ' for her ; she prefers to waltz on two 
legs, seein' the turtle's hard boxshell is too 
much for her — she can't get at the live 
meat inside, eh? But she sure' is a honey 
mascot, all right ! " 

The red-haired Boy Scout was, with gusto, 
airing the sweet adjective picked up in this 
great mobilization camp, current coin among 
the soldiers for anything particularly nice or 
pleasing. ' 
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Honey!' Bejapers! that's the word. 
Shure it ought to be oozing out of her — 
out o' that same yearUng bear. For it's 
chipping in all the time to buy it for her at 
the canteen the boys of the Vermont regi- 
ment, that owns her, are. An' it's chummy 
with their officers she is, too ! But, bedad ! 
if all the creatures in the woods were as 
silent as she, the man wouldn't have been in 
such hot water to whom the fairies gave the 
gift of understanding animal language ; would 
he now, you red-haired Drake ? An' shure, 
what are ye laughin' at, you long-legged 
stick o* ginger — you ?" 

The raw recruit from the Massachusetts 
seashore, standing next to the well-nigh 
sixteen-year-old scout whom he would have 
designated as a foxy-headed boy of a man, 
made a fencing thrust at the latter with his 
silver-headed swagger-stick as he got off this 
challenge in accents inimitably suggestive of 
Irish birth. 

"Oh, Mickey Halloran, you'll be the death 
o' me! Who ever thought I'd run across 
you in a soldiers' training camp ? Coming 
from the seashore as you and I do — '* 
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Scout Alonzo Drake scanned the fivc-foot- 
cleven Irishman who was an old acquaint- 
ance, their faces almost on a level — "why! 
I thought you'd have got into some other 
branch of the Service — Navy."J ^ [j 

" Corking outfit! But did ye ever sec 
the Irishman yet who wanted to be the 
thing' he was cut out to be ? " The infantry- 
man's face was droUy puckered, " An\ shure ! 
What does it matter so long's one is ready 

— an' nervy — to do his bit for Uncle Sam 

— help win the War o' 1917 ? ... Oh ! 
tear an' ages, Mollie Mascot ! " apostrophiz- 
ing the yearling black bear with the tameless 
blue-black eye, which now, erect on its 
hind legs — a tall dancer — was nosing round 
the pockets of his cartridge belt, " d'ye think 
I've got honey or peanuts in my roundabout 
for you? Faith! you'd think 'twas a Hun 
you were dealin' with; you drilled my hide 
that time," looking at a red rip left across 
knuckles which, presuming upon a short 
acquaintance, had been forward in offering 
to shake hands with brown-clawed Molly. 

"Mollie isn't used to such soft skins, 
Irish ; her friends are leathernecks," retorted 
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the cool-eyed Vermonter who had the year- 
old black bear upon a chain attached to her 
heavy collar on which was inscribed : " MoUie 
Mascot : Second Vermont Infantry/' 

"Come, girl!*' he added, jerking at the 
steel chain. "Take another whack at the 
turtle ! Make him open his box. He'll be 
your meat presently.*' 

And as MoUie, dropping to all fours, fell 
to pommeling the almost invulnerable, jointed 
turtle-shell, much as a kitten would pat and 
play with a ball, out in the middle of the 
grass-grown camp street. Scout Drake took 
it upon himself to address the sarcastic 
Vermonter whose property she primarily was. 

" Where did you find it — the box-turtle ? " 
he asked, kicking that hard, hinged shell 
with the toe of his tan boot, whereat wild 
Molly's rich, black coat, whose silkiness 
had not yet become shagginess, bristled ; 
her pretty, peaked face tapering from the 
smooth jet of the broad skull and insignifi- 
cant ears to pointed tan above the glossy 
nose, made a swift movement of menace 
— silent, elastic — in his direction. 

"Look out! She doesn't know you yet. 
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Here, girl, shake hands !" The mascot bear, 
erect on her hind legs again, pawed the 
soldier's uniform, let him wriggle her silky 
fore paw. " * Where did we find the turtle,' 
eh?" The infantryman jerked anew upon 
the mascot's steel chain coiled round his 
brawny wrist. "Why! up in the woods — 
Vermont woods — where I found MoUie her- 
self one fine spring day." 

"Did you have a hard time capturing 
her?" The scout's eyes, the gray of sea- 
water, under level eyebrows smooth as strips 
of tawny-^red felt, shed a green light of covet- 
ousness upon the "honey" bear. 

"Hum-m, not so very! 'Twas up in the 
charcoal country where they stand the four- 
foot logs, birch, beech, maple, in a ring, with 
the little cubby-hole in the middle for the 
slow fire that burns 'em to charcoal. I 
was working there before I enlisted -^ it's 
a great bear country. Out in the thick 
woods — somewhere about a year an' three 
months ago, I guess — I heard an everlast- 
ing squealing inside of a hollow log, put in 
my hand an' pulled out something woolly 
an' soft — a little fat bear cub not a month 
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old. Just — just a blind puppy, with no ears 
or tail — at least not so's you'd notice 'em !'* 
"Didn't it try to bite an' scratch you ?" 
"Sufferin' catfish! Well, I should smile. 
Don't know as I had enough whole skin left 
on my hands to stick a postage stamp on !'* 
The broad-hatted "doughboy", or infantry- 
man, looked down, chuckling, at his homy 
woodsman's hands; he, like Drake's old 
acquaintance from the seashore, who stood 
listening, was a raw rookie, who had taken 
his soldier's oath only a month before. " But 
I got my coat over it, bundled it up — took 
it home. There was a second cub in the 
hollow of the old log, but one was enough 
for me to tackle. After a few hours it — she 
— MoUie — lapped a little warm milk that 
I gave her. In a day or two she was less 
afraid o' me. In about a week we began to 
be friends — eh, MoUie ?" again gravely shak- 
ing hands with the silky, pawing bear. " But 
you didn't know that you were to enlist 
with me, did you, old girl, be the lucky pet 
of H Company — mascot of the whole second 
regiment — an' not another mascot to touch 
you in all the length an' bteadth of camp ? 
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darting a bird's-eye glance to right and left, 
as far as it would travel, over the brown 
vista of the vast training camp — mobiliza- 
tion point of New England regiments, pre- 
paring for duty across the water. 

Drake, the patriotic Boy Scout, his heart 
throbbing high under the hiker's blanket-roll 
strapped round him, followed the soldier's 
look, taking in rows and rows of company 
streets, bordered with brown, pyramidal 
squad-tents, leading off on either hand from 
the broad central thoroughfare where he 
stood, which here traversed the Vermont 
section and which, passing through other 
sections, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Connecticut; ran the whole three-mile length 
of the great encampment. 

*^ Are — are you going to take the bear 
over to France with you ? " he asked, look- 
ing down on silken MoUie, feeling that the 
silent freeborn thing, with the mettle of the 
wild in her blue-black eye, at heart untame- 
able, fiery, spontaneous, to the last raven 
hair on her, was a fitting type of the "fire 
and faith of the men who march away," 

" Sure ! If they'll allow mascots on ship- 
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board an' let us land her on the other side ! 
If not, she'll have to keep our Luck in pickle 
for us till we get back — eh, Mollie ? Any- 
how, we've had more'n a penny worth o' 
fun out of her in camp — an' fun's luck any 
day, eh Irish ?" to Drake's old acquaintance, 
whose knuckles Mollie had scratched. And 
with the way men's talk had in Camp Char- 
ron of abruptly blossoming forth in song, the 
Vermonter's speech bloomed now with: 

''There's a long, long trail that's winding into 
No Man's Land in France 
Where the shrapnel shells are bursting 
And we — must — advance. . .* .*' 

He broke off to discipline Mollie with the 
chain and Halloran in a mellow roar finished 
the stanza : 

*' There'll be lots o* drill an' hiking before 
Our dreams come true. 
But some day we'll show the Kaiser 
What we Yankee boys can do I ■* 

" Glory, glory to New England ... I 
" New England will be leading ..." 

took up the Vermont soldier again and 
promptly interrupted himself by accosting 
a newcomer. 
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Why, hullo, Banks!*' he cried genially. 
Hullo, Rookie Banks from Little Egypt — 
the jumping-off point of Egypt Mountain — 
where in thunder did you drop from ?" 

"Pshaw! from the clearing fires of the 
Massachusetts outfit,*' dolefully replied that 
newcomer, an extra tall infantryman, jerk- 
ing his head backward, "from clearing off 
brush by the acre, burning it up — extra 
fatigue duty — for — " 

"For what?'' 

" Shucks ! for passing my rookie's head 
round the gun instead of the gun around my 
head, yesterday, at Evening Parade, when the 
regiment was on its toes to do well before 
the Old Man — the Inspecting Colonel." 

Thus did the recruit addressed as Banks 
of Little Egypt give his rough summary of 
a blunder perpetrated in going through 
certain exercises of the Manual of Arms 
when his regiment, the losth Massachusetts 
Infantry, was engaged in the ceremony of 
Evening Parade, about midway of which 
the twenty-four regimental buglers blew Re- 
treat, the band played the Star-Spangled 
Banner and at the Post — Brigade Head- 
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quarters — the Post Flag came slowly down. 

■*'Gee, yes! Another little misstep in the 
rookie-mill ! *' The disciplined recruit laughed. 
"I had to report to 'Top' this morning 
for extra fatigue duty — an' he laid it on 
to me." 

" rU warrant he did : 

"An* when the Top Sergeant just blows his tin whistle 
See all the raw rookies they scramble an* — shout!** 

chanted the Irishman pensively to the tune 
of the Old Oaken Bucket. 

"Ah! well, clearing off brush is no new 
one to you; is it, *Bud' Banks?'* Now 
again it was the cool Vermonter, toying 
with his bear, who spoke. "I guess youVe 
been doing that a good, part of the time, 
haven't you, on your out-o'-the-way farm up 
on old Egypt Mountain ? It's no more of a 
novelty than roping big, savage bobcats 
and running a mountainside menagerie, eh ?'* 
His gray eye twinkled. 

The Boy Scout gasped at this. Breath- 
lessly he had been listening to the racy dia- 
logue of these Soldiers Three. Now his 
pricked ears fairly burned as if lit by a red 
ember from his hair. 
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'^ Egypt! Egypt Mountain!" he echoed 
hotly. "Why! my uncle owns a farm up 
among the Berkshire Hills, right at the foot 
of Egypt Mountain. Vm on my way up 
there now, with a couple of other fellows 
who are visiting the camp here with me 
(they've gone off to hunt up their soldier 
relatives) ; the rest of our Scout troop — 
the main body — is going up by train, with 
the tents an' so forth. We're to work the 
farm this summer, pull the old farmer who 
runs it for my uncle out of a hole ; his two 
farm hands have enlisted, an' he can't get 
any help!" 

"No, an able-bodied farm hand's a rare 
bird now up our way ; 'most as rare as a 
Berkshire eagle!" chuckled Banks of Little 
Egypt, who had the keen boldness of a moun- 
tain eagle in his dark eye. 

*'Ha! So your uncle owns a far-rm up 
there, does he, Drakie.^" struck in the Irish- 
man. " Hum-m ! That same's the rich uncle 
who adopted you a year ago, is it, me 
boy, when you were after jumping off a 
Gloucester wharf to save a fellow — went 
in under the wharf to get him, you did, with 
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the harbor rough, the water boiling white ? 
Shure, IVe heard tell o* that, for a cracker- 
jack stunt — an* how you stumbled across 
a rich relation, who — " 

*'Aw-w, cut it out, Mickey Hal-lor-an ! '* 
sputtered the boy, with cheeks aflame like 
his hair, as he stooped again over the mascot 
bear, even while his boyish heart leaped to 
the skies at having his "crackerjack" deed 
mentioned up here among men who were 
going to show the Kaiser what New Eng- 
land boys could do! 

"May I ask what's the name of the farm 
you're going to work on — Pard ? ** Private 
Banks, who roped bobcats, was looking at 
him now with new interest. 

"Don't know that it has any name, but 
it's up near a village called Punkin Hook, 
where five mountain roads meet — hook into 
each other. The old farmer, in writing to 
my uncle — my uncle who's on his way to 
France now — " the speaker's voice dropped 
— " said that we'd be in the nick o' time to 
come in on the tieing-up of the hay harvest," 
with a boyish grimace. 

"Good deal of it swale hay, I reckon. 
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down on the low-lying swales or swamps 
near Punkin' Hook ! Ha ! Don't envy you 
your punk job ! " Private Banks, the moun- 
taineer, shrugged his shoulders. 

"Oh ! we're to be ' potatriots ', too, get out 
a big potato crop that'll be a winner, fight 
bugs, hoe, weed — comb the pastures for new 
calves% Gee ! I'd rather be combing the seas 
for submarines." 

Drake's cheeks flamed like his hair; a 
brilliant lock, straying downward from under 
the pushed-back hat, kindled a red spark 
in his eye, like a fiery reflection in the stormy 
green of sea-water. 

"Well ! you* re old enough to *get into It' — 
enlist in the Navy — aren't you ? " The 
Vermonter put the question, gripping the 
bear's clawed forearm as she greedily sniffed 
the pockets of his "roundabout." 

"No-o, I'm not even sixteen yet." In 
the presence of these soldiers three, so soon 
to march away, Drake spoke as if the lack of 
years was a moral shortage. "I could enlist 
when I'm seventeen if my uncle. Captain 
Montague — he who graduated from Platts- 
burg and is on his way to France — would 
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sign my papers, but he wants me to go back 
to the Academy, to the school where he's 
sending me, for another year or two. I 
can't get in on my own hook until Vm eight- 
een." 

"You'd pass for that now." 

" Wish I could — be — it ! Guess FII just 
have to do my bit as a Grub Scout ! But, 
for me, farming's the life — not ! " The 
lad's greenish-gray eyes twinkled humor- 
ously. **Zowee! I can't see much fun in 
planting hills an' hills of potatoes with forty- 
'leven million bugs sitting on the fence, 
waiting to pop on to the young shoots just 
as soon as they come above ground — an' 
not one of them will light on a thistle, as the 
old farmer for whom I worked used to say." 

** Hum-m ! That was on the little lonely 
island in a tidal river where they sent ye to 
pay for cutting up rough in the city — 
tur-rning in false alarms an' the like. Ah! 
I didn't mean to let the cat out o' the bag, 
Drakie," muttered the Irishman. "You're 
a Boy Scout now — straight's a die — an' 
you saved a fellow from dr-rowning by goin' 
in under the wharf after him — an' more 
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by token, he was one o' two young ruffians 
who set upon you on the island 'cause you 
wouldn't join 'em, go to sea with 'em on a 
fool trip — an' wouldn't fork over some 
money you had in trust for the other scouts. 
An' I'm jiggered, but he fought 'em off, that 
red-haired kid, with only his dog — a plucky 
Irish terrier — to help him out by setting 
his teeth in one of 'em!" warmed up Hal- 
loran, looking now at his brother soldiers 
across the regimental bear, again playing 
with the slab-sided box-turtle. 

** Heck ! It's a blamed pity he isn't eight- 
een. But — but you'll do your bit where 
you belong, Pard. Helping out the farmers 
as — what-d'ye-call-it, a Grub Scout — you'll 
be helping to feed us who're across the water, 
doing — ours !" 

Banks spoke now; and the boy answered 
with a choked voice: "Yes, our motto is: 
Every Scout to feed a Soldier!" for it was 
something to be hailed as partner in a great 
cause by Banks of Little Egypt, who had roped 
wildcats and was going over now to fight for 
:he freedom of his hills, — the democracy of 
"lie swelling woods he loved. 
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"Fighting bugs an' slugs, an' witch-grass 

— cracky! I know how tame all that can 
seem sometimes — " the eyes of the moun- 
tain farmer twinkled — " remember you'll be 
backing up us who are over there, doing our 
bit where starshells flame an' they have shrap- 
nel and whizzbangs galore !" 

"Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching. . . ." 

Following some whimsical train of con- 
nection the voice of Private Jasper Banks 
from Little Egypt trailed off into what was 
known in camp as a "bug" song: 

"Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, 
And we'll meet the Kaiser at the door. 
An* if he has a sub-mar-ine, 
WenUt/him. . .J' 

"Yea-bo! Jasp! . . . Bud r 
A shot struck the periscope of the sub- 
marine even as it formed itself upon the air 

— a joyous cry from the rear shattered the 
chant of meeting between Camp Charron 
boys and the Kaiser. 

Scout Drake started, quivering from neck 
to heel. Hurrying down the camp street 
towards the little group around the mascot 
bear came a scout a year, or so, younger 
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than himself — lacking his height by several 
inches — but with the Spirit of 1917, excite- 
ment, enthusiasm — touched off even upon 
his young face with the sacrificial emotion 
of those who see their dearest about to march 
away — lighting up every freckle. 

And Egypt's freckles were a winning crop 
upon the oncoming countenance. 

Automatically Drake's bamboo staff shifted 
itself from right hand to left ! 

Automatically his arm went up, the brown 
fingers of the right hand eager to give the 
scout sign ! 

He could hardly wait to salute what he 
saw in the speckled — scintillating — face 
of this boyish newcomer, who hailed Private 
Jasper Banks as Bud — Brother. 



CHAPTER II 



A PIONEER SCOUT 



H 



LO, Jasp ! Hullo there. Bud ! Here 
I am ! Thought Vd never get here 
— cars were so crowded ! Well ! how 
goes it ? How' re you staying up — old — 
Scout?" 

The boyish voice which impetuously fired 
off this greeting — while the newcomer's eager 
fingers, with all a boy's quivering heart in 
them, plucked at the sleeve of the olive-drab 
shirt worn by Private Banks — the voice 
was altogether in keeping with the illumined 
freckles. It had the sunny brawl of a moun- 
tain brook in spring when, brown and swollen, 
it courses along as a wild thing. 

"Hullo, Kid! Hi there! Vern — Vemie. 
Well ! how's everything up in Egypt ? " The 
same glad riot was in "Bud's" answer. 
"Hardly expected you down here to-day! 
But, land ! I am tickled — tickled to death — " 
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*'Aw ! if you're going to die right away, 
I'll go back/' mischievously. 

" Shut up, you pest ! Get under the quilts ! 
I was afraid dad couldn't spare you from the 
finishing up of the haying just now. How'rc 
you coming along with it — eh ? " 

"As well's we can without — you! Gee! 
I should say this trip to camp was coming 
to me, after rolling over the meadow-grass 
in that swampy east pasture all yesterday, 
when it had rained torrents, wading round 
among hassocks an' niggerheads, shaking 
the hay out o' the swathes and forking 
it over, as — as you an' I did other years 
— Ja-asp." 

Here there was a slight crack in the shiny 
surface of joy which the newcomer presented 
to Camp Charron, — an involuntary reflec- 
tion of lonely labor on a mountainside, un- 
redeemed by the strong presence of "Bud" 
who roped wildcats — which brought a husk 
into the throat of Drake as he stood waiting 
to salute the strange scout and which was |f 
answered by a flash of homesickness for 
Egypt brushing the bronze of Private Jasper 
Banks like the wing of a mountain raven. 
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" Well ! how d*you like being a soldier ? 
How're you making out — staying up, eh?" 
Thus the younger brother quickly glossed 
over the little rift in the joy of this war- 
camp meeting. 

Bud — the tall mountaineer — grinned . 
He flourished a long arm in the direction of 
what looked like a far-away, brown grove of 
swaying trunks and waving, olive-drab limbs^ 
blossoming into the azalea pink of reddened 
hands and faces — a body of men, number- 
ing nearly a thousand, going through calis- 
thenic drill. 



"Can you hear them learning drill ? 

(Left, right ! Left, right I) 
Going through the rookie-mill, 

(Left, right ! Left, right !) 
* AH you want is lots of cheek, 
To be Corporal in a week,' 
Says the Man from Maple Creek. 

'Carry on !'*' 

he quoted, that bronzed mountaineer, smiling 
down upon his "kid brother" with a humorous 
pucker between his eyebrows. "Fm not the 
man from Maple Creek; Fm only the man 
from Little Egypt, and I sure do lack the 
cheek to be Corporal in a week, but I guess 
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I can stay up with the best o* them, Vernic I 
Stay up an' carry on ; that's it in this game ! 
All the samee — '' he broke into a chuckle — 
*'I wouldn't greatly object to having a mas- 
cot like her up among the tents of our out- 
fit," jerking his head backward towards the 
Massachusetts section. "Where she was the 
blues couldn't begin to get a look-in, I guess ; 
there'd be always something doing." 

"Gee ! yes, isn't she a dandy little bear?" 
Immediately the fourteen-year-old younger 
brother, who at first had eyes and ears for 
nobody save Bud, fell under the captivating 
spell of Mascot MoUie with the gloss of 
heaven's free blue upon the black of her 
tameless eye. "Oh, goody! isn't she cute 
though ?" He retreated precipitately as 
MoUie roughly pawed his scout uniform, 
walking round him on her hind-legs, sniffing 
out a bag of peanuts in one of his khaki 
pockets. 

An end of the brown paper sack oblig- 
ingly obtruded. The pet bear seized it be- 
tween her teeth, drew out the bag and, with 
backwoods freedom, sat coolly upon her 
haunches in the middle of the camp street 
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devouring the peanuts, forgetting the mottled 
box-turtle from her own native woods whose 
invulnerable shell she had not yet broken 
open. 

"Hurrah! Bravo! Good for you, Mollie 
Bear ! My soul ! you are a cute one : so 
cute that you'd creep up under a man's leg- 
ging and out under his soldier's collar, wouldn't 
you ? Ha ! Glory ! Yes ! So you would !" 
It was a triple chorus of applause from the 
three olive-drab infantrymen in cotton serv- 
ice breeches and canvas leggings. 

Laughing plaudits burst from the boys, 
too — mirth that was the cradle of a friend- 
ship, for midway of it the two scouts sur- 
veyed each other, and simultaneously saluted. 

"Hullo!" hailed the freckled newcomer, 
speaking first with mountain frankness. 
"What troop do you belong to ? I saw some 
scouts as I was coming along down here to 
find my brother; they were from a near-by 
town an' knew this whole big camp so well 
that they had been detailed by their Scout- 
master to show visitors the way around, 
help them find their relatives — are you on 
the same job, eh ?" 
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"No. I don't belong to any near-by 
town. I come from a little dead-an'-alivc 
village a hundred miles away in Essex County. 
A seashore troop ours is, but we're bound 
for the Berkshire Hills now — " Scout Drake 
waved his bamboo staff in the direction of 
the blue foothills of those loftier Berkshire 
Mountains, his destination — "to work for 
the remainder of vacation on a large farm 
belonging to my uncle an' pull the old farmer 
who runs it for him out of a hole. . . . 
*Twon't be any all-summer grind, though; 
we're to have a week or ten days off for a 
breather — a real holiday — to cut loose an' 
explore the mountains. And my' uncle he 
fixed it with our Scoutmaster — " Drake's 
greenish eyes sparkled — " that five or six 
of us older fellows (picked bunch), who can 
go the limit in roughing it, may start off 
on our own hook then, with a Scout (MScer, 
to fish an' hunt in some awf'ly wild coun- 
try up between the Hoosac Range and the 
Vermont line. Oh! say, won't we just 
"lave a bully time ?" 

"I guess you will!" The other scout's 
syes twinkled enviously; a faint shadow of 
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loneliness haunted his freckles as his eyes 
returned to his soldier brother. "But you 
haven't told me the name of your troop 
yet/* he suggested. 

"Troop One of Exmouth — that dead little 
town on the back of a tidal river. Four 
patrols in the troops; a lot of new fellows, 
younger boys, who're going up by train with 
the Scoutmaster, our tents, some camp duf- 
fle, rods — an' my dog. But Birdwood, the 
Assistant Scoutmaster, who's to be the leader 
when we go off on our backwoods breather, 
has a brother in camp here, so he wanted 
to hike up to the mountains and visit Camp 
Charron on the way. Another scout an' I 
got permission to hike with him. I wish I 
could have brought my dog along too, but he 
might have got into a wild 'tbose with some 
mascot,'* looking down on silent MoUie Bear 
who was blissfully finishing the peanuts. 

"And Where's the farm you're going to 
work on, b'o' ?" The other boy's freckles 
shone golden with interest. 

"Up near the little village of Punkin 
Hook right at the foot of your Egypt Moun- 
tain. Hum-m I there'll be some bait on the 
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old Hook if we can go off on this holiday 
breather into No Man's Land — away from 
the beaten track altogether. Goody ! I wish 
you could come with us. You must know the 
trails up round there pretty well, Egypt 
Mountain — or Little Egypt as they call it 
sometimes — being a crest of the Hoosac 
Range, where we're going to hunt an' fish, 
part of the time. And you've got a merit 
badge for Pathfinding!" Drake's observant 
eyes had already taken in the feathered 
Indian's head in a circle of white upon the 
newcomer's right sleeve. "And now — now 
— what troop do you belong to," he chal- 
lenged, "away up on Little Egypt peak?" 

"'Troop!' I'm all the troop there is." 
The mountain boy's freckled forefinger tri- 
umphantly tapped his khaki breast. "A 
solitary Pioneer Scout I am!" Egypt's 
freckles shone as if varnished. "I got my 
certificate right straight from Headquarters. 
Our farm 'way up on Egypt Mountain, a 
dozen miles from anywhere — from the Punkin 
Hook settlement where you're going to work, 
b'o' — is too out-o'-the-way for me to tie up 
with any troop. But I kept hearing about 
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Boy Scouts, what good sports, — progres- 
sive guys — they were! An' Jasp,'' nodding 
towards his soldier brother, who was ex- 
changing rookie confidences with his fellow 
recruits, "bought me a copy of the Hand- 
book, and pretty soon I wanted to fall in — 
join iip ! So a minister who lives halfway 
down the mountain — Sky Scout, Jasp would 
call him — he signed my application, and 
recommended me for a merit badge later. 
Here's my certificate !" looking with broth- 
erly eyes into Drake's face as he drew out 
the celluloid booklet bearing the signal- 
ing figures of two scouts, the motto, never 
more urgent than now: Be Prepared: and 
on the reverse side Old Glory, brooding over 
the hope for which Old Glory's sons were 
to fight and die, of Universal Peace. 

"Well! Well! what d'you know about 
that ? A solitary Pioneer Scout who does 
his scouting all alone upon a mountain-top ! 
I'm whooping glad to fall in with you — just 
awful tickled!" Grammar succumbed to 
grip in the brotherly fires of Drake of Troop 
One as he extended an eager hand. " Shake !" 
he invited. 
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The pioneer scout of Little Egypt obedi- 
ently shook. Every now and again his eye 
would stray yearningly towards his soldier 
brother, then return, drawn by the magnet 
of boyhood — fiery, red-headed boyhood, at 
that — to his new acquaintance. 

"YouVe got something to show besides 
a certificate, haven't you ?'* He pointed to 
a tricolor gleam, red, white, and blue, peeping 
from the other's pocket. 

"Oh ! just a War Service medal for selling 
Liberty Bonds. Hum-m! Vd rather take 
part in a Liberty Loan campaign any day 
an', maybe, ride a tank (joHy fun riding a 
fighting tank) than do my bit as a Grub 
Scout — soldier of the soil — up on a lonely 
Punkin Hook farm. But I guess I can carry 
onr 

Drake flashed a glance up at the tall re- 
cruit. Private Banks, who lacked the "cheek" 
to be Corporal in a week, he who now strug- 
gling in the "rookie-mill",^ declared that the 
only motto for the man of to-day was: 

ay up and carry on ! The boy, his flaming 
3ul in his eyes, looked at him as the Scout 
K>ks at the Soldier, his big brother, both 



c-. 
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united to play the life-and-death game for 
freedom as it should be played. 

"Well ! I didn't get a chance to ride a 
smashing tank or sell Liberty Bonds up on 
Egypt Mountain, where the only capitalists 
are the red squirrels/' said the pioneer scout, 
breaking in upon that moving look. "But 
I did ride in something else and come in on 
one patriotic stunt, didn't I, Bud ? There's 
a Scoutmaster up our way who, directly war 
was declared, piled his whole troop, three 
husky patrols, into two big automobiles an* 
drove up to the High Bridge, over Tophet 
Brook — that's a stream which flows across 
Egypt Mountain — an' when they reached 
the bridge they halted an' sounded Assembly 
— bugled a lot — blew their scout whistles 
like mad! I was plowing with Jasp, but 
you bet I hustled down to see what 'twas 
all about. And the Scoutmaster called to 
me to jump in — come along. Then away 
we went, puffing and chugging over the 
mountain, as far as an auto could travel, 
until we reached an outlying farm where we 
left the cars. An' on we went, afoot, hiking 
over the Range — the wild Hoosac Range 
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— from our Egypt Mountain, to old Fifty- 
One, that's the next peak where the fire 
warden's tower is, on and on through the 
rough country you're going to explore this 
summer, 'way up to the Vermont line, visit- 
ing every farmhouse — loggers' camps, trap- 
pers' huts, too — calling on them — on every- 
body — to wake up, that War was on. 
Maybe we didn't wake the echoes with our 
bugling, — there were three dandy buglers 
in the crowd, — our whistling, and patriotic 
songs, till I'll wager the very 'coons an' 
foxes tumbled to the excitement, sat up in 
their dens and took notice when we shouted 
our scout motto : Be Prepared ! Get ready 
for War — ready to do your bit ! Stiffen up ! 
Be prepared r* 

"Glory halleluiah! that was a rousing 
stunt." Drake's eyes kindled enviously. 

The Soldiers Three were listening atten- 
tively too, not to speak of MoUie Mascot, 
who had again fallen upon the box-turtle. 

It was a thrilling setting — all around, 
farther than eye could pierce, the eight- 
foot-tall, pyramidal squad-tents of the mobi- 
lized New England hosts — a thrilling setting 
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for an exciting picture painted by a moun- 
tain scout — in general a lone pioneer scout. 

"An* the Scoutmaster he harangued the 
farmers, together with every solitary woods- 
man who logged or trapped or was a char- 
coal burner or felled trees for scy' snaiths — 
scythe handles — he everlastingly did ha- 
rangue them, calling on them to *Wake up 
— stir their beasts — **' 

" Easy there, kid ! Their wits you mean,'* 
chucklingly interjected the soldier brother. 

" Well, he put it up to them strong anyway 
to look alive, be on the watch for suspicious 
characters or for wireless outfits operating 
illegally in some lonely spot, just as — just 
as a counterfeiting gang once ran their 
crooked game up on our Egypt Mountain, 
long ago, before — before I was born ; didn't 
they, Bud ?*' eagerly appealing to the elder 
brother as if prior to the pioneer scout's 
advent upon life's stage rolled up the dark 
ages. 

* The dark ages, indeed, apparently to Pri- 
vate Banks, for at mention of that old coun- 
terfeiting gang his face mysteriously dark- 
ened! 
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But the younger brother, for once, was not 
alive to a change in that face stamped to 
him now with the image of every hero of 
American history rolled into one, culminating 
in the soldier of 191 7, going over to fight for 
homes and hearths — for the freedom of the 
Country his fathers had built up. 

No ! the usually wideawake scout of 
Egypt Mountain was too much taken up 
with the spectacular stunt which he had 
performed in conjunction with a troop to 
notice anything else at present. 

He lifted his right arm, wearing the Path- 
finder's badge — waved his broad scout hat 
vaingloriously. 

"Oh-h! we did the Paul Revere act, all 
right, waking up the farmers, loggers, woods- 
men everywhere, to do their bit, from Egypt 
Mountain of the Hoosac Range 'way up to 
the Vermont line and the Green Mountains 
— you bet we did!'* he cried so exultantly, 
that the strange soldiers whooped their ap- 
plause and MoUie Mascot reared up and be- 
an to paw him — gave him her Mascot 
and on that as a youthful Revere of 191 7. 

"Gee! I 'most forgot that day that my 
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name was Vera Kirk an* went about calling 
myself — Paul — " 

"*Vera Kirk!"* Drake caught up the cog- 
nomen in a puzzled cry. " Why ! I thought 
he — he was your brother/' indicating the 
tall soldier, Jasper Banks of Little Egypt. 

"His stepbrother — pard." It was the 
bronzed recruit himself who answered. 
"But I guess we couldn't have been any 
closer 'buddies* if we had had the same 
father as well as the same mother, eh, 
Vernie ?** laying his hand on the young 
pathfinder's shoulder. "And, by glory! 
stepbrother kind o' hits it off, too, where 
he's concerned," addressing the group in 
general, "for he gen'rally managed to keep 
me steppin' around pretty lively up in 
Egypt — an* to keep a step in advance o' 
me, too. Why ! 'twas he who got the idea 
of capturing those two big, fighting bob- 
cats that you spoke of my roping—'* here 
Banks turned to the Vermonter — "together 
with a couple of red foxes, a rare little sable, 
some spikey hedgehogs, and a mountain 
eagle that got pinched by the foot in a 
trap, and exhibiting them, caged up, in a 
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shelter that we built for them on the side of 
Egypt Mountain. An' we made well out 
o* the little menagerie too, I tell you 1 '* 

"You bet we did! We charged ten cents 
for admission; even if 'twas our own third 
cousin, we wouldn't admit him free," threw 
in young Vem. "An*, by gracious ! we took 
in as much as ten or eleven dollars some 
weeks, when tourists were plenty ; we didn't 
have to work very hard at logging that 
winter, cutting cordwood and carting it down 
to the towns: no, sir! all — all we had to 
do was to *stir up the lions !'" 

"Meaning the fighting bobcats, I sup- 
pose ! Oh, for goodness' sake ! are you run- 
ning that dime menagerie up on Egypt 
Mountain now?" Drake, rampant with 
interest, ran his fingers wildly through the 
short red crop above his ears. 

"No, the two big wildcats got into such a 
bad 'scrap' one day, spitting, biting, claw- 
ing, an' raging, that one of them did up the 
other so be didn't get over it. We sold the 
rrvivor. The pretty little sable died. The 
i igle pined away, was killed, and stuffed. 
' he foxes and hedgehogs couldn't play up 
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alone to tickle the public out o* ten cents/' 
sighed the soldier brother. ^ 

"So 'twas no longer a case of holding up 
automobiles by hollering all up and down 
the mountain: 'This way — this way. La- 
dies an' Gentlemen, for the World's great- 
est outdoor Menagerie! Come in — come 
in and see Wipers, the terrible bobcat of the 
mountains!' . . . We named him Wipers 
because he was such a hot one — ** young 
Vern grinned — " an' Jasp said that was 
what British soldiers were calling the hottest 
place in the war, as yet/' 

" Ha ! Good enough ! But how did you 
catch him — how did you rope your hot 
stuff?" Scout Drake was excitedly finger- 
ing the twenty-five feet of drab lariat wound 
round his waist, feeling as if his own life, 
hitherto, had been tepid and tame compared 
with that of the lone pioneer scout of Egypt 
Mountain. 

"Why, we went out at night, with dogs 
and a lantern, an' treed hini. He was a big 
fellow, weighed over thirty pounds, with 
hooked claws three inches long, teeth like 
razors — and all mottled with orange like a 
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tortoise-shell tabby. Glory! you should ha' 
seen his eyes blaze when he lit out on a branch 
o' the tree an' glared down at us. Ugh! 
Maybe I didn't feel some goosefiesh then ?" 
muttered the mountain boy, reveling in the 
hunter's creepy sensations of the past. 

"He was really looking down at the dogs 
an' the lantern which we set on the ground 
under the old maple-tree," explained Private 
Banks. "I pushed the rope up through the 
branches on the end of a long pole, slipped 
the noose over his head — an' we had him! 
But, cracky! wasn't there some hollering 
in Egypt when I yanked him down ? Vera 
there, my kid brother, he was game, threw 
my coat over the screaming bobcat an' the 
wild thing's teeth ripped the collar off clean 
as a shears." 

"The second cat we treed bit through the 
rope and got away. The third tried to hang 
himself with it," put in the "kid brother" 
modestly. 

"So for the one that we finally caught as 
J mate for hot Wipers I used a good twenty- 
] X feet of wire rope — an' that did the 
1 ick." Banks, the angular mountaineer 
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whom the rookie-mill was shaping into a 
fine soldier for Uncle Sam, stood for a minute 
silent, gazing wistfully down at Mascot Mol- 
lie, in his eyes the brave carrying-on look 
gave place, for once, to a homesick hunger 
for his mountain-top — its independence, free 
as air, its day-stalking, — night-hunting ! 
"Well, by cracky V so he broke silence again, 
heaving a stormy sigh, ^Tm kind o' sorry 
now that before I said day, day I to the moun- 
tains, I didn't go out on the Range, capture 
some wild animal, and bring it down here to 
enlist with me. Even a chained-up, scrap- 
ping bobcat would add some spice to the 
rookie-mill, until we go over : or if we only 
had a mascot like MoUie with mountain pep 
in her, to 'liven up our off-duty hours, per- 
haps to carry our fighting luck to France — 
not a curly-horned old crosspatch of a ram 
that went for the Sky Scout V' 

"Maybe — maybe he thought the Chap- 
lain was after black sheep !" suggested Scout 
Drake audaciously. 

"Easy there, kid!" drawled the Vermont 
soldier, MoUie's owner. "You're too young 
to be chucking yoar weight about in a 
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mili-ta-ry training camp. Come, girl !" He 
jerked on the bear's steel chain. "You 
must go back to your den, to the square 
hole in the ground, with a little tree in it, 
that we dug for you — FU have to fall in 
for Guard Mount presently. Well — so long, 
fellows!" 

The Vermonter moved off, MoUie sham- 
bling after him, leaving the adventurous boy 
scout, Drake, again silently "chucking his 
weight about '*, chucking it now in magnificent 
fancy against the wild, measuring his own 
daring, patience — strength — as a captor of 
wild creatures. 

Why shouldn't this bold hunter. Banks, 
now gazing yearningly after MoUie, as if he 
saw in the elastic bear a tameless embodi- 
ment of all the elusive poetry of the wild 
woods, where his young stepbrother and he 
had hunted together — why shouldn't he 
have some mettlesome, freeborn pet in camp 
to enliven those hours when, temporarily 
freed from the rookie-mill, his heart turned 
hungrily to his mountain ranges ? 

Some mascot with the sly, beguiling tricks 
of the wilderness, like MoUie, who was so 
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silently "cute" that she'd creep up Ainder 
a man's olive-drab legging and out under the 
insignia on his soldier's collar! A mascot 
— Drake's stormy heart beat so high at this 
thought that it almost ticked off aloud his 
growing purpose — a mascot who might pos- 
sibly — possibly — carry the luck of the losth 
Massachusetts Infantry to France, with all 
his own fiery young soul incarnate in its 
animal body! 

Or if cruel red tape, in the shape of army 
regulations, should rule against unnecessary 
animals on shipboard, a mascot that should 
keep the regiment's luck in pickle for it until 
its return in triumph, and in the meantime 
provide mettlesome fun, maybe, for some 
other soldier boys who might succeed it upon 
this great camping ground ! 

And what creature so suitable for this 
spicy role — seeing that Scout Drake had 
some misgivings as to his own possible suc- 
cess in roping an Egypt bobcat, with three- 
inch claws and razor teeth — as a sprightly 
bear like MoUie, captured from among the 
scattered stragglers of the black bear tribe, 
now so rare among the Berkshire Mountains ? 
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Suddenly — freakishly — the whole whim- 
sical project outlined itself, bloomed richly, 
a gorgeous poppy of purpose, against the 
monotonous brown of tents and brush, en- 
livened in one direction by an occasional 
glint of green in some bough-shelter or ver- 
dant windbreak, where recruits who had been 
lumberjacks before enlisting had brought 
their woodcraft with them, to work some 
beauty into camp uniformity. 

Such redeeming verdure framed and 
formed green letters upon a white ground, 
gleaming afar! Drake took advantage of 
the field glasses slung round him to read 
them — their waggish challenge : " Berlin or 
Bust V 

"Ha!'' He gasped explosively. To him, 
in his present mood of madcap adventure, 
that challenge read : " Bear or Bust ! Mascot 
Bear for the 105th Massachusetts, to be its 
lucky diversion in camp — to soften the 
rigors of the rookie-mill for the bold hunter. 
Banks — or bust/" 

"See here TT- see here, you Pioneer Scout 

nd • Pathfinder from Egypt Mountain!" 

breathlessly he seized young Vem Kirk's 
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arm as the latter's soldier brother — whose 
luck was under consideration — stepped aside 
to exchange a passing word with a fellow in- 
fantryman from his own company of the 
105th. "See here, V. K. (that's what Fm 
going to call you, it's short an' snappy), 
.when we, the picked bunch of our farming 
troop, go off on that holiday breather — off 
for ten days' fishing an' hunting in the wild 
country I spoke of — say! can't you come 
along with us, just as you joined up with 
that Berkshire troop which did the Paul 
Revere act in waking up the farmers an' 
woodsmen when War was declared ?" 

"Gee! Nothing I'd like better!" V. K.'s 
eyes blazed. "If only dad could spare me 
from the farmwork, now that Jasp's gone, 
I — why ! Fd be there with bells on, waiting 
for you to start — see ?" 

" Hum-m ! Well " — drily — " you can keep 
the bells and hang them on the cub — the 
peppery bear-cub — that we're going to cap- 
ture out there, somewhere in that rough 
country, and present to your brother on 
behalf of his company, to be the fighting 
luck of his regiment an' add some fun to the 
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rookie-mill, as MoUic does for the second 
Vermonters. ... Do you get me ?" solemnly. 
"It's Bear or Bust!" with a fiery pinch of 
the other's arm. 

"So help my gingery joker!" Now it 
was Vem who exploded gaspingly, the pu- 
pils of his brown eyes dilated like magnified 
freckles with a luminous quality added, 
" Say 1 you're a hot one too, ain't you. Gin- 
ger," with a nicknaming glance at the other's 
red head, "to talk about 'pinching' a spring 
cub out in the wilderness, as if 'twas as easy 
as snaring a cottontail 1 Glory ! We'd have 
to come on him a long ways off from his 
mother or there'd be something doing out 
there. She'd get the pinch on us an' I guess 
there wouldn't be enough left of some of us 
for the others to bring home ! See ? " 

"Oh, pshaw! she can't be around with 
the cubs all the time ; if we could only get 
on the trail of a she-bear, with a lively cub 
or two, we could lie low and watch our op- 
portunity to lasso one of the baby bears." 
Drake restlessly toyed with the trick-lariat 
wound round his waist. "Or we might dig 
a trench to snare him, baited with honey or 
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molasses! And Birdwood, the Scout Officer 
who'll be in charge when we go off on our 
wilderness trip, he's going to take his new 
30.30 — his magazine rifle — along. With 
him carrying that popping automatic *at 
ready \ there mightn't be so much danger of 
our getting a trimming even if we did run 
across the mother bear. We — we could 
rope the cub, muzzle him, pole him out of 
the woods — eh ? What are you laughing at 
now, you freckled shrimp ?" 

"At the way you have the whole bloom- 
ing thing put through already — Ginger/' 

But at that moment the pioneer scout 
happened to glance away from his new 
acquaintance in the direction of his sol- 
dier brother and abruptly his chuckles over 
this late-bloomed project were stifled. The 
merry mettle of his boyish glance ran sud- 
denly to wistfulness amid his freckles, like 
water dulling among brown leaf-spots. 

For Private Jasper Banks, who lacked the 
cheek to be Corporal in a week, stood alone 
now in the middle of the broad camp street 
— even the Irishman, Drake's old acquaint- 
ance, having moved on. 
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And Private Banks was gazing off towards 
the northwest, in the direction of the lofty 
Berkshire ranges, as if hungry for home and 
his native hills — for the time being, again, 
a lonely soldier, looking as if he really needed 
the companionship of Miss Luck, while 
through his lips dreamily trickled the question 
ever paramount in camp : 

''Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho I 



'Where do we go from here, boys, 
Whe-ere do we go from — here ? 



»»» 



^ 



CHAPTER III 



POLLY THE SECOND 



"When Pat would meet a pretty girl, he'd whisper in 
her ear, 
* Oh, joy, oh, boy, where do we go from — here ? ' " 

I THOUGHT 'Pete' was coming down 
with you — Arlie May — she said she'd 
try to, last time I saw her/* Having 
continued for a minute his chant, whose 
downheartedness didn't seem to have much 
to do with where he was going from here. 
Private Banks looked down upon his young 
brother with a shadow between his thick 
eyebrows which, to Drake, seemed unmis- 
takably caused by the visitor from Egypt 
Mountain who had not turned up. 

Vern gulped and gasped in reddening 
embarrassment. 

"She — she wanted to b-bad enough," he 
made answer, while Drake could see that his 
boy's heart was just turning over within him 
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and being dragged, stammering, out in the 
face of his soldier brother's disappointment, 
because he could not give "Bud" the thing 
which Aw heart craved before he went from here. 

The older boy scout reflected his feeling 
in a degree. His red hair stung his scalp 
with fiery prickles — a whole crop of them 
— which, boy-like, he yearned to pass on, 
then and there, to "Pete" or Arlie May, 
whoever she might be, for failing to put 
in an appearance in camp to-day, no matter 
what obstacles she had to overcome. 

" Gee ! Vd like to hand her out some- 
thing." Judging by the way he kicked 
savagely at the beaten sod of the camp street, 
that "something" would not have been gen- 
erous. "Pshaw! I wouldn't have a sister 
who couldn't come to see me when I was 
going through the rookie-mill (left, right ! 
left, right !) even if she lived away up on old 
Egypt Mountain and had to hike half the 
distance to camp an' beg, borrow, or steal 
a ride the rest of the way — no, sir! I 
wouldn't," he concluded silently — stormily. 

Drake often pondered upon the sister he 
might have had, less of late, because since the 
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rich uncle who, as the Irishman said, adopted 
him a year ago, had sent him to a first-class 
school — Maunsert Academy, co-ed, with 
limitations — there had been . a little, fair- 
haired freshman in the girl's realm in whose 
direction he had gone the length of scribbling 
an extravagant note or two in second study 
period — thereby acquiring a demerit and all 
but ruining his football prospects. 

But his admiration for Ida, freshman, 
was hot quite of the same brand that he would 
have given to a sister ; being within two months 
of sixteen, he knew that. And the precocious 
knowledge helped him to translate the fierce 
pucker between the soldier's eyebrows as 
the latter, in turn, prodded the ground with 
the broad tan toe of his army "kick." 

"She's not his sister this 'Pete' — Arlie 
May! Some girl he went round with up 
in Egypt, I suppose ! But, pshaw ! what a 
nickname for a girl," was the shrewd con- 
clusion drawn by Drake's final kick, which 
betrayed at the same time some wonder that 
even up at Egypt's jumping-off place, be- 
yond reach of train or trolley, a girl should 
be known by two such conflicting cognomens. 
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the one short and stony, the other frilly and 
flowery. 

And then he became aware that Vem was 
a^ain speaking about "Pete" in a boyish, 
shamefaced way as if, like every bearer of 
ill news, he felt himself halfway responsible 
for it, though most unreasonably. For to 
both these wartime scouts the tall moun- 
taineer-soldier, with the homesick shadow 
on his face, as if the blues had for once got 
a look-in, and he really needed a mascot like 
MoUie to cheer him up, was a being set 
apart, for whom they would have emptied 
themselves of all that they had, to give him 
his every wish before he went over. 

"Yes, 'Pete' said to tell you that she'd 
have come to-day if she possibly could. 
An' she got the button off your uniform — 
the gun-metaled button, with the Latin 
motto that you had gilded over an' made 
into a pin, for her to wear. Oh ! she'll 
wear it, too, you bet she will, when he isn't 
around. An' — an' she was going to write 

soon — " 

The boy Vem here floundered helplessly. 

)mething about the writhings of his freckled 
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neck within its khaki collar suggested that 
his present mood of sympathy was about as 
novel a halter upon him as was the rope 
round the neck of the Wipers bobcat which 
he had helped to tree, hinting that up on 
Egypt's mountain-top, with many a prank 
and "frame-up" he had probably led his 
big stepbroth r a life. 

"Ye-es, take it Pom mey she'd ha' come 
if she only could without — gettin^ her nose 
singed — gettin' into trouble — you know!'* 
he went on. "That old Funeral Face Craft, 
her father, he's jest loonier than ever," with 
an uneasy glance in Drake's direction as if 
uncertain how far any stranger, even a 
brother scout, ought to come in on this. "If 
he found out that she'd been down here to 
see you- — golly! he'd be mad enough to 
throw her off the High Bridge into Tophet 
Brook — up in Egypt." 

"A good thing if somebody would throw 
him off the High Bridge, the old — sap ! '* 
scowled Private Jasper Banks. 

"He is a saphead, sure'!" Young Vem 
Kirk twisted his neck uneasily again within 
the galling halter of sympathy. "Gets up 
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'bout daybreak now, * Pete ' says, and wanders 
down to the High Bridge an' along by Tophet 
Brook, all the time pokin' round lookin' — 
lookin* for It ! An' he could never — never — 
in the world, find It, after all these years 
— nineteen years — c-could he, Jasp?" 
' "Dum him! No, the old simp. But if 
he ever should come down here to camp an' 
start saying things about my father — 
And, yet, they were both soldiers — once ! 

Private Banks' voice broke, as if he knew 
now what it was to be a soldier, leave home 
and friends and the cornfields of Egypt. 
Switching savagely at the air with his swagger- 
stick — a toothpick in comparison to his 
size — he turned and walked back in the 
direction of his own "outfit", the Massa- 
chusetts section, more than a mile off. 

The younger brother followed with a recov- 
ering chuckle, as if he had got his neck out 
of the noose. And Drake involuntarily did 
the same, looking from one to another of 
the two figures ahead, feeling the hair stiffen 
bove his tingling ears. 

Gracious ! Judging by what he heard, 
£gypt Mountain must be a stamping-ground 
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of thrills ! Not only did it possess a freckled 
pioneer scout supervised by a local council 
of one, but it evidently was haunted by a 
mystery, too! A mystery which seemed 
to have materialized into some kind of moun- 
tain feud that — as the third step — was 
separating a soldier soon to go over from the 
girl with the conflicting names and had 
prevented her coming to see him to-day — 
a disappointment that enveloped him and 
his restless swagger-stick in an atmosphere of 
"blues" by no means characteristic of Camp 
Charron, — bear-mascot or no mascot ! 

Mystery spells Millennium to the boyish 
soul. Here was fresh bait over and above 
the ten days* wilderness "breather** which, 
especially if V. K. came along as pathfinder, 
might result in the capture of a lucky cub 
to be the solace in camp of Private Banks 
— fresh bait hung upon the Punkin Hook 
farming, which to the stormy heart of Drake, 
at present yearning to enlist, seemed to be 
the life — not ! 

But the tall soldier evidently found a 
solace of his own. Abruptly he halted, look- 
ing off again to the north west, towards the 
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lofty, invisible Berkshire ranges of which 
Egypt was a peak, thrashed the sunbeams 
with his toothpick stick, and broke into a 
low snatch of song : 

/'For your Country and my Country, 
rd do it all — over — again !" 

"Say, you fellows!" He swung round 
to address the two boys. "It's getting along 
towards time for Evening Parade now. First 
Call will sound presently, then Assembly, 
when each company will line up on its own 
street, stand at ease for a while, waiting 
'Attention !' and the order to march to the 
parade ground. Good show. Evening Parade, 
when you're not in it ! An' there'll be a big 
crowd looking on to-night, this being an 
open day in camp. If you Boy Scouts 
want to see us put through our paces, better 
be making tracks for the regimental parade 
ground over there — now!" pointing with 
his stick towards acres of level green, of which 
a glimpse might be caught between the orderly 
rows of tents. Maybe you'd have time on the 
^ ay, though, to trot over to the picket lines 
: id take a look at the few horses — not 
] any, we being a 'doughboy' infantry out- 
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fit — an' those stubborn hay-consumers, the 
army mules/' with a laugh. 

"Will we see that peach of an Arabian 
horse that you were telling me about, Bud, 
the one that the picket sergeant has taught 
to shake hands ?" V. K. spoke eagerly. 

"Yes, Crabette! She's a perfect darb — 
meaning a swell un. Belongs to the Major of 
our battalion. Some pretty mules there, too : 
Dynamite, Polly the First, Polly the Second I 
The latter has pep in her, — got to look out 
for her heels — though, come to think of it, 
I noticed her going out on a double-mule 
hitch a while ago, heading for the Commissary 
Depot with a long wagon an' two men from 
the supply company. They may have got 
back by this time; if so, you can see 'em 
unloading before that big commissary tent 
about twenty-five yards to the rear of Regi- 
mental Headquarters — the row of officers' 



tents." 



"Yes, with the silken Colors before the 
Colonel's tent, flanked by the two little 
evergreen trees — saw 'em earlier !" panted 
Drake eagerly. "Will those two men from 
the supply company, who went out with 
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Polly the Second an' the three other mules, 
have to take part in Evening Parade ?" 

"I don't know. They may be excused 
— lucky guys — if they haven't finished un- 
loading yet. But look out for Miss Polly's 
heels. . . . Why, Hullo, NyeT Banks 
hurriedly greeted a fellow ''doughboy." 

"Hullo, Jasp. Hi there! Rookie Banks from 
Little Egypt ! This your kid brother, eh ?" 
The other infantryman nodded to Vera. 
"Is this the freckled shrimp who put one 
over on you last fall with a bag of dry leaves 
an' a buffalo robe so fixed as to look in the 
dusk like a big black bear ? Have you made 
a walking arsenal of yourself an' gone steal- 
ing down to the High Bridge over Tophet 
Brook — at his sly beck — to shoot bear 
since, eh?" 

*' Heaven an' earth ! If you stole a rooster 
up in Egypt an' went to Chicago, that same 
old rooster would be before ye there ! You 
let me in for this, you pest !" Banks wrung 
his younger brother's ear, the shadow caused 
by "Pete's" non-appearance melting entirely 
from his face. 

Which did not at all interfere with Drake's 
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longing to provide him with a suitable mas- 
cot to help him through the rookie-mill, per- 
haps to bring him better luck with " Pete *' — 
possibly to carry his fighting luck to France. 

This alluring purpose bloomed, an ever 
richer poppy, out of the plowed field of 
real, practical, wartime activities — and what 
would the sad plowed field of to-day be 
without its brightening poppy, its camp 
horseplay, trench fun ? — as Drake of Troop 
One hurried off with his new pal, V. K., 
.towards the picket lines, where he had the 
honor of shaking hands with Crabette, — the 
darb — the Arab steed, as he had done with 
Mollie Mascot. 

Crabette, white of face and hock, starry 
of eye, gracefully fleet of limb, was a strik- 
ing contrast to squat Polly the Second — 
although Polly, for a mule, was comely to 
look upon, as the boys presently interviewed 
her, where she stood docile, the left leader in 
a mule train of four hitched to the supply 
wagon which was unloading before the com- 
missary tent. 

Polly had been manicured, shod as well as 
groomed that morning; she hadn't taken 
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this making of her toilet very well ; and now, 
standing tensely motionless, if the sly, side- 
long devil in her velvety eye might be trusted, 
her temper needed manicuring, too. 

And, just now, also, she was taking just, 
if affected, offense at the toilet of another girl, 
a visitor to camp. 

Polly wasn't partial to the odor of fur at 
any time. Because of some timorous heredi- 
tary instinct, it always suggested to her the 
word running so wildly through Drake's 
mind now — Bear! 

She had never come in contact with Mollie 
Mascot, whose square hole in the ground, 
with the little tree in it, was a mile away 
among the tents of the Vermonters. 

Her usual muleskinner, or wagoner, would 
not allow a man to come within twenty 
yards of her with a fur coat on. 

But to-day he was off on leave and his 
place temporarily taken by a new recruit, 
whose name had been picked from among 
the qualification cards in the Adjutant's 
office because in private life, previous to 
enlisting three weeks before, he had been a 
teamster who knew a good deal about horses 
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— and not very much about their hard- 
tailed third cousins — mules. 

The cause of insult to Polly on this occasion 
was the close proximity of an admiring girl 
whose fashionable shoulders were draped 
with the whole skin, pointed head, brush 
and all, of a striped cross-fox — with the 
temperature at eighty-five. 

The smell of fur borne upon hot summer 
air was more than suspicious to Polly the 
Second, it could mean only one thing : Bear ! 
She furtively kicked Popgun, the wheeler be- 
hind her, and set his nerves on the jump, too. 

And small wonder she snorted uneasily: 
a big fox, one foot pinched between the 
biting steel jaws of a brookside trap — hurt- 
ing unspeakably before numbness set in — 
had cackled like a hen in his agony, in order 
that a twenty-year-old girl might wilt upon 
a summer's day! 

Presently the irritating fox-skin moved 
off. Its owner mingled with the dense crowd 
of old men, boys, women, and children — 
soldiers* children — lining up in serried rows 
along the edges of the green parade ground, 
impatient to witness the ceremony of Even- 
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ing Parade, to begin when the regimental band 
of the 105 th Massachusetts, accompanied 
by the field music — twenty-four spirited 
buglers — would take up its post, and play 
the twelve companies composing the regiment 
on to the ground. 

Drake and his companion knew that they 
ought by this time to be securing good places 
in a front row where they could single out 
Private Banks in Squad Oiie — the tallest 
squad of N Company — and such of the 
other soldiers as they knew. Afar off, they 
could see the khaki-clad, broad-hatted figures 
of Drake's two brother scouts with whom he 
was hiking up to that mountain farm at 
Punkin Hook: Birdwood, the young Scout 
Officer, just eighteen, who was to head the 
"picked bunch" upon that backwoods 
breather which had now taken on a new aim 
— and gray-eyed Connie Buxton, a senior 
patrol leader. 

But the two who were inspecting Polly 
lingered under the spell of that unmanicured 
devil in her sidelong eye, which had not lost 
its mutiny, although the offending fur was 
no longer near. 
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" How fast could a mule train like this 
travel ?" inquired Drake of the rookie wag- 
oner, sitting stiffly erect, an olive-drab, shirted 
statue on the high seat which he was not 
supposed to leave, while his assistant to the 
rear of the drab, twelve-foot wagon was 
unloading the supplies — chiefly heavy cases 
of uniforms. 

" 'Travel !' Oh, I guess 'twould shack along 
at a rate of six miles an hour or so. Though, 
if anything started the mules off, they might 
go at a clip ; that Polly the Second, now, 
she's a live one." 

"A racing mule can run a mile in a minute 
an' a half — a racehorse in forty seconds," 
compared Drake, glancing down at the em- 
broidered horseshoe upon his khaki sleeve 

— the Scout's merit badge for Horsemanship 

— which he wore with other such awards. 
"Humph! D'ye tell me so?" murmured 

the statuesque wagoner, toying with his 
long whip as the scouts moved off, bent on 
tardily securing the best vantage point they 
could from which to view the spectacular 
ceremony of Evening Parade. 
About a hundred and fifty yards from the 
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commissary tent they brought up, hanging 
upon the outskirts of a throng of women and 
children. 

"Aw-w ! I don't call this any sort of a 
place from which to watch the show, Ginger,*' 
murmured V. K. after five or ten minutes 
of restless waiting. "I want to be near Bud 
when he marches on.*' 

" Out o' the question now — idiot — with- 
out elbowing folks around ! We lost too 
much time with Polly the Second. This 
is no * cushy' spot, as they say in camp; 
still, 'twill have to do — b-but — " 

Whatever lay behind that last little mono- 
syllable was nipped off from the rest as by 
shears — or by the savage teeth of a biting- 
bobcat, — by a frenzied, scattering shriek from 
women deliriously snatching at children's 
hands, by rattling gasps from a few men 
elderly or aged. There was scarcely a mature, 
able-bodied man in all the length and breadth 
of the dense rows of spectators ! And the 
olive-drab soldiers were afar lined up upon 
^heir distant streets, awaiting the " Forward ! 
^arch ! " which would start them for the 
)arade ground. 
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And as a background to the tumult — a.t 
bolt out of a clear sky — came a wild rum- 
rum-ming and riot of hoofs, pounding like a 
landslide ! 

One glance showed the cause. The un- 
loading mule train had run away — the 
double hitch of mules dragging a now almost 
empty wagon, tossing like a steel schooner 
in a high gale, with no wagoner on his tall 
seat. 

Popgun and Polly the First, wheelers, 
old Dynamite and Polly the Second, leaders 
— the latter very much a ringleader — they 
had turned from the grass-grown street at 
whose head was the brown commissary 
tent, were tearing madly across the parade 
ground, gathering clip at every step^ — im- 
pulse, push, impetus from the long, light 
wagon behind them! And Drake, the curi- 
ous, had his chance to see how fast hard-tailed 
mules could travel when Mutiny went over 
the top with a bang ! 

Ah-eady they had run fifty yards in a few 
smoking seconds, and they were only coming 
into their own in the way of speed, with a 
brown, spread-eagled figure clinging to the 
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back of the steel wagon where the tail-board 
was off — the tossing figure of the rookie 
wagoner who had made a plucky, but vain 
attempt to regain his seat from behind, 
after the outlaws got well started. 

Now and again a drab package shot out 
under one of his racked arms — flotsam from 
the lighter commissary supplies which had 
filled in spaces between the heavy cases of 
soldiers' uniforms. 

It was with the handling of one of the 
latter that the trouble began. 

What d'ye say to a lift with this last 
one, Dan ; it's powerful heavy ?" had groaned 
the wagoner's assistant. 

"Sure'! Just in a jiffy!" had cheerfully 
replied the mule driver, sidetracking regula- 
tions which required of him that he should 
not leave his seat. 

Twisting his reins round the brake-handle, 
he then jumped down and shot to the rear — 
to the help of his perspiring assistant — 
lent the aid of his strong arms to carry 
the heaviest case of Uncle TSam's uniforms 
into the tent, already stacked high with 
supplies. 
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And at this juncture the devil whicih had 
sported sidelong in the eye of Polly the 
Second as she looked askance at the two 
boys, longing to land a kick on them, took 
full possession of her ! 

For some trying moments her gaze had 
been fixed upon an object a great deal more 
disquieting, even, than a broad summer fur 
upon a girl's shoulders. 

A newspaper was blowing wildly up the 
broad camp street to the merry tune of an 
unfolding wind. And if there is anjrthing 
that can cut stranger capers in the open with 
a wanton breeze than a discarded newspaper, 
one would like to see it — so would Polly 
the Second ! 

Dropped by a careless visitor's hand, it 
first humped itself into three-cornered shape 
and crawled along like a turtle, then it 
went through various acrobatic feats of levi- 
tation and skated on edge nearer — nearer 
— nearer — to the double-hitch of startled 
mules ! 

Anon, it spread itself out flat for old Dyna- 
mite and Polly to read the latest bold head- 
lines of War News. Finally it beat the air 
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with great white wings a few feet from Polly's 
nose — and Polly, wildly shying, was off ! 

Snorting, smoking, lashing, she communi- 
cated her frenzy to the others! Swerving 
aside from the batting wings, the whole 
four maddened hay-consumers launched them- 
selves, with their bumping steel wagon, over 
a rough mound or two of brush and out on 
to the green parade ground where at sight 
of their steaming rush, women and children, 
soldiers* wives, sweethearts, sisters, their little 
ones, too, scattered pell-mell this way and 
that — young mothers instinctively shield- 
ing with their bodies the smaller figures. 

Where would the mischief, which had 
started with soldiers' uniforms and a covert 
act of disobedience, wind up ? 

Drake of Troop One asked himself the 
question with a silent tongue of fire, even as 
mechanically his right hand loosened his 
blanket-roll from the strap upon his left 
hip, dropping instantaneously the handicap 
from him. 

His fingers went to the horn — metal 
1 og — of the lariat round his waist — twenty- 
1 ire feet of good and nimble trick-lariat ! 
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Much practice in lassoing brother scouts 
on the dodging run had made him expert 
in using it. 

"Aw-w! I don't care if — I am — 
dr-ragged!** The words broke from him 
aloud as he, too, launched himself forth on 
to the green sweep of the parade ground, 
in the way of the coming mules. 

It seemed as if he were addressing some- 
body — or something — invisible. And so he 
was ! 

For with a strange sort of double vision, 
the boy, whose whole being leaped into his 
gaze concentrated on the runaways, saw 
above their heads aerially careering, yet an- 
other breakneck pair : two noble fire-horses, 
one of them blind, racing down an icy hill 
at duty's call, because he in the bonehead 
days of mischief to which Halloran had 
alluded, before he became a scout, had brain- 
lessly turned in a false alarm. 

That creamy, blind horse, which had met 
his death thereby — head up as duty's hero 
to the last — seemed calling upon him now 
out of the Infinite whereto all life returns, 
to stop these maddened, mongrel cousins 
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of his before a soldier's child should be threat- 
ened — an old man or baby trampled. 

" What the mischief if — I — am — 
dragged! ... I might lasso the forelegs 
o* one of the leaders, but 'twould mean an 
— awful — spill ! — ter-ri-ble mess I " The 
words leaped out before him like a bayonet 
from its sheath; he did not know whether 
he spoke them aloud or if thought sent them 
crashing into the air about him, as he shot 
across the path of the tearing mules, and 
ducked up to the right of Polly the Second, 
some twenty yards ahead of her — the lariat 
unwound from his waist. 

Round his head it circled — fifteen feet 
of drab noose with ten feet of free rope, whose 
metal horn was in his brown, right hand ! 

A good hit ! Sure aim ! The noose 
dropped round the dark, silky neck of that 
little madcap revolutionist Polly. Her head 
came up with a wild jerk. Her flaming nos- 
trils belched smoke at the sudden, chok- 
ing pressure on her windpipe. 

As her velvety muzzle went up in a stran- 
' gling horse-grin, foam clung, pink, to the 
long, yellow teeth and vermilion gums ! 
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But she could not stop, nor even perceptibly 
slacken speed, although a stalwart scout 
with 3 right hand grasping the horn of his 
lariat pressed against his heaving breast, 
while his left behind his back strained with 
frantic yanks upon the rope, tried to brace 
himself, digging his heels desperately into 
the green sod of the parade ground. 

She dragged him along, stumbling, pitch- 
ing like a brown boat in a hurricane, fight- 
ing to hold his own, to avoid being pulled 
in against the sharp axle, the spinning steel 
spokes of the high wagon wheel. 

For Polly the Second was not the first 
to discover that to start things running 
amuck is one thing — to stop the riot 
anywhere short of destruction — quite an- 
other I 

Old Dynamite, whom she had infected, 

with a free head strained against her ; the 

maddened wheelers, Polly the First and 

Popgun, pressed upon her, and back of all 

them on with irresistible push, 

: army wagon, itself forced on- 

1 as pulled, by the giant power 

n — the amount of traction it 
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had already gained in an unimpeded rush over 
the broad, smooth area of parade ground. 

For twenty dazing yards or so the lassoing 
scout managed gallantly to keep his feet, 
then he tripped, tumbled forward, was dragged 
along, prone, breast to breast with the green 
sod of that soldiers' parade ground. 

But his hundred and forty-eight pounds 
of clogging weight was telling now. 

Polly the Second, strangling, with blood 
in her eye, was doing her best to stop. Little 
grandmother of the revolution, she had 
mysteriously incited the others to revolt, 
but, after all, they were not particularly inter- 
ested in running away. 

Old Dynamite, catching — presently — her 
change of mood, wanted to stop, too. He 
conununicated the fact by a lashing kick to 
Popgun, the right wheeler, pressing upon 
him with hurricane snorts. 

All four outlaws had gradually, hardly 
perceptibly at first, "slacked up*' on their 
pounding gallop. And the dizzy ears of 
the scout, dragged half-a-dozen yards or 
so — hanging, a brown log, upon the rope — 
in danger of being flattened by the wheel if the 
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runaways swerved, heard a breathless voice 
ring down to him: 

"AU-l r-right. IVe got — 'em — now!*' 
as the wagoner recruit, fearfully bumped, 
for the beginning of his hanging-on trip had 
been a rough one when the steel wagon skated 
on its ear over a mound of brush, managed 
to get forward, grab the reins, and drop bravely 
on to the wheelers' backs. 

Drake of Troop One found himself again 
on his feet, a sea of bobbing faces round him. 
The shaken voice of the wagoner was calling 
to him again: "Good work I By gracious! 
you're some boy. One o' the best things I 
ever saw done! . . . Pity you're not old 
enough to go over with us!" 

Then — a soldier's child was putting out 
a timid finger to touch him. His scout 
chums, who had been helping women and 
children out of the runaways' path, were 
warming up his back for him. 

But what Drake would remember to his 
dying day — what seemed to lay the ghost 
of Blind Bob, the gallant old fire-horse whose 
death he had caused — was an aged Civil 
War veteran tottering up to him, putting 
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out twisted fingers, saying in a doddering 
voice : 

"Hi! Hi! If all Boy Scouts are like 
you, they sure' do amount to something! 
• . . Cracky! the boys of to-day are the 
men of to-day — an' a good thing, too, when 
our Country is in need of men!" 

And the silvery notes of Adjutant's Call, 
summoning the twelve companies of the 
105 th to the parade ground as band and 
buglers took their places, seemed to say 
a sweet "Amen !" to that. 



CHAPTER IV 



EVENING PARADE 



"XT TELL ! you sure' had your nerve 
W with you, Ginger. S* help my 
gingery joker ! but you had, 

"Oh, joy, oh, boy, where do — you — go from here ?*' 

Young Vern Kirk, pioneer scout of Little 
Egypt, was excitedly pumping praise into 
the roper of Polly the Second by working 
his right elbow up and down as the two boys 
whom a war camp had brought together on a 
footing already close stood, a little later, 
among the calming spectators lined up along 
the edges of the parade ground, listening to 
the band of the losth play "The Stars and 
Stripes '*, watching company after company 
of the regiment march — a rhythmic, brown 
river — on to the parade ground. 

Beside Drake and V. K. there were now 
two other scouts who, at some distance from 
the mule train when the excitement was 
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on, had done their bit by helping women 
and children out of the way — Birdwood, 
an eighteen-year-old Scout Officer, who wore 
on his sleeve the diamond badge of a veteran 
scout for five years' service — a good prepara- 
tion for the soldier's service which he would 
soon be rendering to his Country — and 
Connie Buxton, known as "Flags** because 
of his skill in code signaling. 

**0h, joy, oh, boy, whe-cre do you go from — here ?" 

chanted the pioneer scout again, his freckles 
like islands of light as the sunset touched 
them. 

" * Where do we go from — here ! * Why ! 
idiot, I told you a while ago, didn't I ?" 
replied the "ginger joker'*, still winded and 
somewhat bruised, too, from his wrestle 
with Polly. "We — we're scheduled to work 
till — till school reopens, with the exception 
of that — backwoods breather I spoke of, 
— sandwiched in between real War Service 
work — on the mountain farm up at Punkin 
'look. ... Oh ! I say, cut it out, my 
Ibow's a bit sore ; an old stone jumped up 
n' hit it, while I was — being — dr-ragged." 
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Vern suspended pumping at the wincing 
squeal and looked to Birdwciod for further 
enlightenment as to the immediate plans of 
the three brother scouts with whom — so 
happily for him, sorely missing Jasp — he 
had fallen in. 

"Yes — going to be *potatriots' an' so 
forth, till we can be plumb patriots an* join 
up with the Colors," corroborated the young 
Assistant Scout Officer, his eyes on the brown 
river of men flowing on to the emerald parade 
ground, the golden elves of sunset pulling 
the triggers of the rifles at their shoulders 
and gilding the tan of Private Banks from 
Egypt Mountain as he towered in Squad 
One, tallest squad of N Company, fifth in 
line of march. "/ want to *get into it!'" 
ripped out Bird, "I may come in on the 
next draft ; Fm eighteen ; if not, the folks 
want me to stay in Tech for another year — 
if the old Polytechnic keeps open an' shortens 
its course : they say FU be more use to Uncle 
Sam after graduating. But it's hard. I 
want to go over with — them." 

So did Drake of the red head and roping 

nerve. His eyes, like Vern's, followed the 

J 
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tallest figure in N Company, the mountaineer, 
Banks — Soldier Bud ! 

" I wonder if the blues are still boring into 
him because of *Pete', who couldn't make 
the trip down from Egypt Mountain to visit 
the camp to-day, and whose old father, it 
appears, is a nut — a regular ' saphead ' — 
goes poking round at daybreak, searching 
for something: something that, from what 
V. K. said,** the greenish eye of the "ginger 
joker", leaving the soldiers marching by, 
grazed Vern, "must have been lost nineteen 
years ago! Gr-reat chance of anybody's 
finding it, I — don't — think ! But I guess 
my sister, if I had one, or — or Ida, either — " 
a green flash saluted the memory of the little 
fair-haired freshman, — "wouldn't ha' been 
put off coming by any old gloom of a Dad, 
even if he blew like a — mountain cloud- 
burst — no, siree ! " 

"Wake up, * Gingerhead ' ! Come out o' 
your Dream-book!" laughed V. K. a little 
shakily, as his eye failed to follow further 
lis brother's figure, now taking up position 
in the double row of olive-drab men which 
would presently range the whole length of 
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the green parade ground, facing the gray- 
haired Colonel who stood, with folded arms, 
receiving the parade. "What — what I want 
to come at is where you fellows are going Pom 
here — right when this show is over. 'Guess 
ril have supper with Buddy — eat out of 
his mess-kit ; maybe they'll let me share 
his cot to-night. But how 'bout you three ? " 

"Oh ! we'll probably find a bed on the 
hay of some country barn, near here, or 
sleep out on the edge of the woods over there, 
just beyond the camp ; weVe got our blanket- 
rolls." Drake had recovered his, the stamped 
B. S. A. blanket, protected by its poncho 
covering, and tightened it as he spoke. 

"Then, early to-morrow morning, we start 
northwest to Greenfield, on in the same 
direction to Charlemont, hike over the Mo- 
hawk Trail — gee! some scenery there! — 
turn off the Trail at Cold River Bridge, make 
Brier an' Savoy Center on old Savoy Moun- 
tain, then over the Hoosac Range, following 
an old wood-road, to Egypt Peak an' down 
to Punkin Hook. I've taken that hike before ; 
pret-ty hard to beat it !" wound up Birdwood, 
who had sketched this map of route. 
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"How long d'ye allow for the hike?" 
The brown pupils of V. K*s eyes were slanted 
slyly — luminous with meaning. 

"Oh! three or four days, or so. Unlike 
Polly the Second, we're going to 'take it 
on the lane', as the soldiers say in camp — 
take it easy — not going to bruise ourselves 
hiking," came the leader's answer with a 
laugh. "The main body of the troop, with 
the Scoutmaster — " 

"An' my dog!" cut in Drake. "Goody! 
IVe never been separated from him so long 
before. He'd be a great one to start a bear- 
cub — out in the wilderness." 

"They'll get to Punkin Hook before us, 
but that doesn't matter! Drake! I wish 
you'd get under your blanket-roll while I'm 
talking." Birdwood frowned officially. 

"Oh ! say — say^ you don't want company, 
do you?" Thus young Vern cut short the 
red-haired scout's apology. " Gee ! wouldn't 
I just like to hike up to Egypt with you, 
instead of going back by train. I'm used 
:o camping out, sleeping in the open with 
3ud — Jasp!" The eager voice cracked ex- 
plosively as the younger brother's eyes sought 
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vainly for that tall figure in the parading 
lines. "Haven't been out scouting with any 
troop since we pulled off that Paul Revere 
stunt, waking up the farmers over the Range. 
... I could telephone my Dad. Guess 
he won't mind — if you don't !" 

"'Mind !' Mind having a mountain scout 
with us — a pioneer scout — with a merit 
badge for pathfinding — who'll know the 
trails towards the end of the journey better 
than we do ! Well, I should smile ! Noth- 
ing could suit us any better, b'o', — believe 
me !" 

At the warmth of the young Scout Officer's 
welcome, at the crude little monosyllable 
standing for Brother as did his " Bud ", the 
eyes of Egypt's pioneer scout wavered wetly 
amid his freckles; it was something to feel 
that, with his guide and hero from the cradle 
standing lost in a multitude out there on 
the parade ground, enrolled as Private Banks 
— soon, ah, soon, to leave for Somewhere 
in France — he had his own niche, even 
an isolated one, in the great temple of the 
Scouts — a bank of Brotherhood on which 
to draw illimitably. It was the E Pluribus 
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Unum spirit, the Out of the Many One 
motto, of the button on the soldiers' uniforms 
— the organized unity of Scout as well as 
Soldier ! 

"I — Fm working for a merit badge for 
stalking now,*' muttered the youthful path- 
finder hurriedly, sandwiching his words be- 
tween the snappy orders now ringing over 
the parade ground from the regimental Ad- 
jutant who had taken up his post in front of 
the center of that parading regiment. "Can 
meet all the tracking requirements! And 
Jasp, he's going to buy me a camera out of his 
first month's pay, so's I can make the — the 
necessary — photographs." 

But the Pathfinder's lips quivered; a 
blast, sweeping across the parade ground, 
seemed to strike his freckles with a realiza- 
tion of the sanctity of that soldier's pay — 
the thought of Egypt without Bud. 

" Ha ! Then you'll be the very one to 
help us stalk some old she-bear — an' cubs! 
Say, fellows I" Drake's narrowed eyes flashed 

look at his hiking companions; "This 
peckled shrimp," pinching V. K.'s ear, "isn't 
nly going to hike up to Egypt with us now, 
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but says he'll be there, with bells on, ready 
to start off on our hunting trip later on, when 
the time for our real holiday comes. An' 
if we can't capture as good a bear-cub as 
— Mollie — Mascot — " 

"We're a bunch o' dubs, eh?" flashed 
Buxton, who was used to the flights of the 
ginger joker" beside him. 

Cracky! I do b'lieve you have that 
cub pinched an' tied an' muzzled — are 
poling him out of the woods already!" from 
Vern. 

Birdwood's thoughts were elsewhere. 

"I've got a brother in the infantry, too," 
he murmured, taking his part in the little 
hurried runlets of conversation leading off 
from the broad river of the scouts' attention 
fixed upon the parade ground. "An' we 
lost a Scout Officer, too, Stackpole, that we 
thought a lot of. 'Twas when we were hik- 
ing over the Mohawk Trail, last spring, that 
he told us he was going to enlist — made a 
parting speech to us!" 

The memory of that parting challenge 
rang in the hearts of three scouts, at this 
moment, blending with the echoing orders : 
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"Boys! I am leaving you now," "Stack" 
had said. "WeVe had many a good hike 
together, bushels o* fun, and some deeper 
experiences, too, which ought to be a backer 
in the hour of our Country's struggle. . . . 
Stand for what we stood for, shoulder to 
shoulder ! Now, if ever, do your duty to God 
and your Country! Play the game as it 
should be played ! Keep the home fires burn- 
ing till the Men — come — back !" 

And the answering pledge of each scout's 
spirit — that spirit bubbling up within him 
like a sunlit geyser, out there on the Mohawk 
Trail, shrine of Nature's beauty — had been : 

"We will not do our Master shame, 
We'll play the game, please God, 
We'll play the game I" 

"Play the game!" Suddenly there was 

a stinging as of nascent flame at the roots 

of Scout Drake's red hair as — outwardly 

intently watching the twelve companies of 

the 105 th, now at parade rest, their rifles 

dropped, facing the gray-haired Colonel who 

ood with arms high-folded, a bevy of mas- 

3t-dogs capering between ^- inwardly he 

eard himself exchanging that game pledge 
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with yet another than his volunteering Scout 
Officer. 

It was in a small, luxurious room, a firelit 
bachelor's den, stacked with books, decorated 
with sporting pictures, guns, rods, a silver 
cup or two — trophy of automobile races — 
with the more spirited decking of two red 
heads strangely alike in the flickering blaze 
that flushed the waning daylight. 

The older redhead, a man in the earliest 
forties, had just placed in the hands of the 
younger a high-grade, exquisitely flexible, 
bamboo fishing-rod which the fifteen-year- 
old boy beside him had silently coveted. 

Then he slid back a glossy black oak panel 
— peered into a wall cupboard. 

Here's where I keep my trash!" he said. 

Look at this fly-book, Lonny Drake — 
twenty-five dollars' worth of dandy trout- 
flies in it ! See that Parmachene belle — 
yellow, red, and white — isn't she a winner ? 
Scarlet ibis, too ! And the Montreal, in its 
dull dress ! I'm going to hand them over to 
you with the rod. You can use them in the 
mountain brooks next summer, when you're 
up in the Berkshires with your troop, farm- 



er 
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ing as Grub Scouts, and have a few days* 
real, cutting-loose holiday, before returning 
to school — to a wartime campaign of sell- 
ing Liberty Bonds and — what — not! 

''I want you to go on with your education 
for the next year or two, Lon, Fve made 
arrangements,*' went on the older, paler 
redhead. "Well! weVe had a mighty good 
time, haven't we, you and I, since I ran across 
an unknown nephew on a Gloucester wharf, 
and we decided to hit the trail together, eh V 

Scout Alonzo Drake, standing, as far as 
bodily presence went, on the broad parade 
ground of the losth, hearing the ringing voice 
of the Adjutant directing buglers and band 
to "Sound off!" heard something else, too, 
as an echo from that firelit room : the sound- 
ing off of the shrill sob discharged from his 
own heart as his uncle ceased speaking — the 
sob whose hurt not even the brilliant Parma- 
chene belle could heal. 

For the red-haired man — now Captain 
Montague, on his way to France — was 
the uncle by tie of blood relationship men- 
tioned by Halloran in the p around Mas- 
cot MoUie. 
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That uncle, adopted in earliest infancy by 
foster parents of wealth, had never known 
his fiery-haired nephew, born and reared in 
poverty (who had been early going the way 
of the wild, too) until he ran across him on 
a Gloucester wharf, where, attracted by 
the boy's bravery, he had in turn practically 
adopted him, likewise his wire-haired terrier, 
Tipperary, of the bearded, elfin face and 
terra-cotta coat. 

It had been a jolly, red-haired alliance, 
a happy triple entenUy which kept house 
together in the sizable mansion of which 
this firelit den was the master's sanctum — 
since that stormy day on a Gloucester wharf 
when Drake of Troop One swam in under 
a foam-wreathed wharf to "save a fellow." 

And now War, stormier still, had ended it. 

When the boy received into his hands, as 
a keepsake, the costly rod and fly-hook, he 
realized that and called himself a miserable 
"tackhead" because speech seemed all piled 
up into a little dust-heap inside him, so that 
he could find no word wherewith to thank 
that benefactor-uncle for the past year of 
luck and schooling — with a future provided 
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for, he knew, so long as he played the game 
as it should be played ! 

During the past year that they had spent 
together his intellectual, polished uncle had 
seemed to him a lofty being — a "swell 
man '* — moving in a bright halo of his own 
boyish gratitude. 

And, yet, if the secret closet of the boy's 
mind had been searched to its back shelf, 
with the aid of some more piercing ray than 
gratitude, his instinctive judgment upon his 
benefactor brought forth, it might have easily 
been summed up in one word — middling ! 

Drake's brother scouts had at first sight 
irreverently said that the uncle's red head 
was a "middling poor imitation" of his own. 
Later they had judged him to be middling rich 
as middling red-headed. 

And Drake, with all a boy's fiery zest 
for things from pinochle to football — as a 
freshman he had played on the scrub team 
at Maunsert Academy — with a stormy pas- 
sion for adventure which set itself now On 
' he parade ground to the lively strain of the 
I >unding-off band as it passed in front of 

line of officers, then back to its post on their 
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right — Drake could not be without a dim 
perception that the interest which his bene- 
factor brought to bear on life was middling, 
too, never bubbling above his medium height. 

But then, in the firelit sanctum, after dis^ 
posing of rod and fly-book, the easy-going 
man of forty-two put his head again into 
the dark, oaken cupboard. And, this time, 
it was not "trash** that he brought forth, 
but his Soul. 

And that was not — middling. 

No, its patriotism could only be set to the 
strains of the Star-Spangled Banner which 
here at Evening Parade — Retreat having 
been sounded by the bugling field music — 
the band was now striking off, while from 
a distant camp eminence the evening gun was 
fired, the post flag came slowly down while the 
parading soldiers presented arms, and the 
regimental Colors in the belts of the color- 
bearers were dipped forward, while every 
officer saluted — every scout, too — and male 
spectators bared their heads. 

Yes ! it could only be set to that — to the 
music of the National Anthem — the latent 
bigness of his uncle's soul as in the dusk he 
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had brought it forth — together with the 
spirit of Banks of Little Egypt and of the 
beloved young Scout Officer, " Stack," already 
"over there," 

For this is what the "middling" man had 
said. 

"Boy! I am leaving for Plattsburg to- 
morrow, you know; I hope to graduate 
from there in three months, with one shoulder 
bar or two. Fm not going because I want 
to. I' m an easy-going fellow. War, with 
its hard grind of work, its discomforts, its 
mud and blood, is horrible to me — long — 
long past horrible ! ... I go because I 
feel that FU lose, somehow, the best part of 
me if I keep out of it — for that, and that 
I may help to do for you boys who are to 
come after us, what — what our forefathers 
did — for — me!" 

" Aw-w gosh ! If I could only go — with 
— you!" 

Lonny Drake could hear now his own 
bitter cry, delivered with no Academy polish, 
but in his earlier, elemental street-boy style, 
as if his fifteen-year-old breast could avail 
to turn aside fire and steel from his benefactor. 
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The older redhead laid his hand upon the 
younger's shoulder. 

"You'll do more for me than that/* he 
said. "You'll work hard and play the game 

— a square and loyal game — as Vd like to 
see you play it. Remember, you boys — 
you Peace Scouts — will have the righting 
of the world's future in your hands, to do 
away with injustice, bring mankind to see 
its real unity in God — * transform the earth 

— not patch up the old plan' . . . You'll 
play the game !" 

Ah ! that challenge of 191 7 to Boyhood and 
Manhood — here or across ! 

To Drake's ears it echoed and rang in the 
voice. of the Adjutant, now presenting the 
parading host to the Colonel with the words : 

"Sir, the parade is fortned." 

To which the Colonel replied: 

"Take your place, sir." And the Adju- 
tant moved twenty paces to the right, six 
to the rear of the commanding officer, heralded 
by the baying of the mascot dogs capering 
over the green. 

It was a brave sight with the sunset light 
falling softly upon the double line of olive- 
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drab soldiers somewhere amid whom was 
Vem^s Bud — the mettlesome mountaineer 
whom Drake was eager to provide with fitter 
mascot-company than the dogs. 

No wonder Connie Buxton broke softly into 
a fragmentary echo of a chant improvised by 
the parading " doughboys " themselves : 

"An' whenever our Country's in danger, 
The Light Infantry, sturdy an* true, 
Will be there — there in the thick o* the fighting, 
For the old red — white — an* blue I" 

But, meanwhile, a noble echo of that 
challenge to play the game had come in the 
fragmentary, far-away strains of the National 
Anthem from other parade grounds of the 
great mobilization camp, where different regi- 
ments were going through the same cere- 
mony of Evening Parade. 

So sweet, so distant those strains, it seemed 
as if the blue mountains all around — foot- 
hills of the loftier Berkshire ranges for which 
the hiking scouts were bound — were each 
forging a tongue of gold to plead that : 

"The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph should wave, 
O'er the land of the Free and the home of the Brave !*' 

The very hills were crying out. 



CHAPTER V 



THE MOHAWK TRAIL 



THE mountains were not crying aloud 
to the sunset now. 

In the dusk of late evening, with 
here and there a lingering ray lighting the 
stately candle of a white birch tree, they rose 
in stupendous stillness beside the Trail — 
the historic Mohawk Trail. 

Their seamless masses of foliage unified 
into one vast, shaded mantle dropped, as the 
wind shook that darkling cloak out, sighs 
that fell soothingly upon the hot, tired 
hearts of four adventurous hikers who, some 
thirty-seven hours before, had left behind 
them the scintillating atmosphere of the 
great military camp, whose mettle was for- 
ever striking sparks of one kind or another 
from boyish breasts. 

"Well ! IVe been over the Trail four or 
five times already: by automobile, on a 
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motorcycle — and with the game * shoe-leather 
brigade ', as now, — but never before with old 
Night tumbling down on top o' me. If we 
don't strike some farmhouse with a hospitable 
bam pretty soon, there's nothing for it but to 
roll up in our blankets an' camp out beside 
the Trail to-night, fellows, with the 'little 
moon on top of us' an' the mountains put- 
ting up a mystery show in — the — moon- 
light." The voice of Ben Birdwood, Scout 
Officer, trailed off and lost itself in the first 
act of that mystery play — the dusk. 

"An' — an' with the Cold River singing 
us to sleep," supplemented Scout Lonny 
Drake, peering down over the now ghostly 
white railing upon the right, which fended 
off the Trail, winding like a broad ribbon of 
shot silk around its "beauty curves", from 
the deep, leafy ravine through which gurgled 
the Cold. 

"Hum-m! Let's hope a screeching bob- 
cat won't come in on the vaudeville and 
keep us awake till dawn!" murmured Bux- 
ton, lifting his gaze sidelong to the darkening 
grandeur of the Hoosac Mountain — sub- 
limest crest of the Hoosac Range of which 
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Egypt was also a peak — rising a couple of 
thousand feet in sheer majesty upon the 
left, timbered to the very top, beyond where 
eye could reach or trace the green collar of 
that rich mantle, from the Trail below. 

"A bobcat! Yes, or a young panther. 
There are panthers in these mountains, so 
every old trapper will tell you, though hell 
allow he never runs afoul of one. Now 
an' again, one of 'em will pop up in Egypt 



an — 



"What? A panther?'' A triple gust of 
excitement interrupted the freckled flow of 
V. K. — young Vern Kirk — Little Egypt's 
pioneer scout — who had joined hiking for- 
tunes with the three scout pilgrims of Troop 
One away back at Camp Charron, now lying 
about fifty miles off in the dusk of a south- 
easterly direction. 

'** Panther turn up in Egypt!' Cracky! 
no. Can't you let a fellow have his squeak 
out without boring in ?" protested the youth- 
ful pathfinder. "Trapper, I said : some old 
fellow who's been out on the mountains, 
trappin' all October an' November, catching 
foxes, a bear or two, maybe, a few little 
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sable an' other small fur — he'll bob up with 
a tre-men-dious yam 'bout seein' panther 
tracks 'way off in some lonely spot o' the 
Range — Hoosac Range — or up 'mong the 
Green Mountains, over the Vermont line. 
Jasp — Bud — who's back there in the sol- 
diers' camp now, he'd always say: 'Tell 
that on Friday, an' I'll take stock in it !'" 

"Yes, on fish day! Here's the same! 
The panther yarns look fishy to me." Bird- 
wood laughed. "Guess a screaming panther 
is almost as much of a bygone in this country 
as the old Mohawk himself ! . . . Gracious ! 
if one stands here now, with night coming 
on, one can work no end of frame-ups on 
oneself — " dreamily — "can see the old In- 
dian tribes, with the strong Mohawks as 
leaders, striking out boldly to forge a rough 
old trail up the side of the Hoosac Moun- 
tain just where we're following this wonder- 
ful new Trail now, on their long, weary hike 
from the Hudson River to the Connecticut. 
Think of it!" 

"'Twas over this mountain too, that the 
first English settlers found their way to the 
Berkshire valleys, from their settlements on 
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the Connecticut, wasn't it?" put in Buxton. 
"Whe-ew! it must have been some struggle 
for them to gain a foothold in such a wild 
country, infested by Indians — and panthers 
galore in those days. Goody! they might 
have hiked to the song which the soldiers 
are singing over there to-day: 

"We march up the road both by day and by night. 
We're sniped on the left and we're sniped on the right. 
An' if something don't happen and that mighty soon. 
There will be nothing left of this blooming platoon I" 

"Well ! something must have happened, 
for they pulled through, — those early settlers,** 
said Drake, after the quartette of scouts 
had marched a score of yards, or so, to the 
music of the trench song started by Bux. 

And as he spoke his pulses tingled with the 
memory of what his uncle had said to him in 
that firelit den, when he gave him the fly- 
hook and rod : that he was going over to do 
his share for the oncoming generations, as 
his forefathers had done for him. 

His boyish heart throbbed too, out there 
upon the historic Trail, with a recollection of 
the "carrying-on** look upon the face of 
Private Jasper Banks in the teeth of the 
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homesickness caused by the non-appearance 
of "Pete*\ whose father was such a " sap- 
head'* as to go round searching for something 
lost nineteen years ago and such a sour old 
blighter (Drake couldn't find hard enough 
names for him) as to bring that blue look to 
the face of a volunteer of 191 7, by not allowing 
his daughter to visit him- 

And — yet — ^^the boy had a vague recol- 
lection of somebody's saying that "Pete's" 
father had once been a soldier, too ! 

The red-haired Scout found himself 
"sniped" right and left, as his journey on- 
ward and upward progressed, by fiery darts of 
curiosity about the mystery involved in all this. 
He began to be possessed by the feeling that if 
one were out for the thrills, one had better go 
to Egypt — lonely Egypt Mountain — they 
seemed to grow a startling crop of them there. 

Birdwood and Buxton had not yet learned 
enough of this matter to share his excited 
anticipations. They were talking in tones a 
little husky about the young Scout Officer, 
Stackpole, who had been with them on their 
last hike over the Trail and here made his 
farewell speech to them. 
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Twas just a little farther on that Stack 
told us he was leaving us, now — sprang 
that parting spiel on us/' said Birdwood- 
"We were rounding the wonderful White 
Birch Curve where the mountain towers 
above the Trail covered with birch — noth- 
ing but white birch — to the very top. All 
waving green and silver ! Remember what 
'Stack' said! 'Take off your hats, fellows! 
Some Country worth fighting for this, eh ? ' '' 

Mechanically the hand of the young 
Assistant Scoutmaster who had taken 
Stack's place in Troop One went up 
once more to his broad scout hat. Off it 
came in devout and silent tribute to America 
the Beautiful, to the departed Master who 
had enlisted to fight for her — to all Big 
Brothers gone — or going ! 

Others stood bareheaded, too, thrilled by 
the dark beauty of their surroundings, by 
the music of the Cold River singing through 
its leafy ravine on one side of the winding 
Trail. 

"Well! Heigh-ho! Hum-m! Guess wc 
could loiter here all night, but we'd better 
be moving on!" Thus the leader gave the 
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marching order presently. "We haven't 
covered more than a mile since we passed 
the spot where the long Hoosac Tunnel — 
tracks and trains — passes under the Mohawk 
Trail. Gee! another miracle/' thrilling to 
the thought of a mountain's heart pierced, 
if not moved. *^ I guess : 

"If we don't strike a farmhouse an* that pretty soon^ 
There will be nothing left of this hiking platoon I 

** meaning that we'll quit the Trail, fellows, 
won't try to reach Cold River Bridge to- 
night where we branch off for Brier. We'll 
call a halt, build a fire somewhere in the 
woods near by, cook supper — camp — out. 
. . • Why ! Thunderation ! In the name of all 
that's lu-di-crous what's got the Trail now? 
A young — landslide, — eh ? " 

Round a dark, beetling curve to the rear 
of the spellbound hikers came a pair of 
transcendentally golden orbs, to the accom- 
paniment of a far-spreading whiff of gaso- 
lene and an equally transcendent "nutty" 
rattle ! 

"Ice! I-ice! . . . I-ice ca-art!** In an 

istant the three younger scouts, who a 

1 Loment before had been away up in the 
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clouds of contemplated beauty and heroism, 
did a parachute tumble to earth, burst into 
demoniac jeers as, in the gray mountain 
twilight, the "young landslide'* rattled by 
them. 

Hardly had it coughed its way past, how- 
ever, when its driver and sole occupant 
brought it to a stop by a swift — and mag- 
nanimous — movement of the throttle lever on 
the steering post, a pulling of the emergency 
brake-lever. 

'*Now, then, kids, none o* your blamed 
sass ! . . . Cracky ! if sass were soap, youM 
have enough to lather a regiment — hol- 
lering ice cart after — Tin — Lizzie ! She 
ain't no last year's model, nor any twelve- 
cylinder, hifalutin' chariot o' luxury that 
nothing can dust, comin' over the Trail — 
but she an' I fit into each other, I vum ! . . . 
An' you ? Are you going all the way over 
the Trail by moonlight ? Eh ?" 

"We were going as far as Cold River 
Bridge — there to turn off for Brier and Savoy 
Center — on our hiking way to Egypt Moun- 
tain, but — " Ben Birdwood began to make 
reply. 
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"Wal, rU be jiggered! Fm turning off at 
the bridge myself, for Brier. Want a lift 

— a ride in Tin Lizzie? I guess you can 
all pile in, on a pinch ! Ha ?^' 

"A lift! Glory! do we? Don't have to 
ask us again ! Here — here's where we show 
some speed, fellows! Oh, tooraloo! A 
Ford of 'ancient vintage/'* The last ex- 
clamation was from Birdwood on the heels 
of a general, lively gust of acceptance. 

There ensued a competitive rush for the 
front seat, brought up by V. K., who was 
blissfully piping at the tail-end of the race : 

"Oh, s'help my ging'ry joker! it's Uncle 
Dave — Uncle Davie Kemp from Brier: 

"If you don't love your Uncle Dave, 
You can't ride in his Tin Liz-zie !" 

All the mystery of the mountain night, 
the transfiguration of Hero Worship, the ro- 
mance of an historic Trail had succumbed 
in a breath to the tainted lure of a Tin Lizzie 

— of ancient and out-of-date lineage ! 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE TRAIL BARRED ( 

**The Yanks are coming, the Yanks are coming. 
The drums rum-rumming, 
Bewa-are V* 

SUCH was the war-cry as the four jubilant 
pedestrians prepared to jump in. But 
Uncle Dave put up a hand to restrain 
them, while he delivered his soul of some of 
the wonder of the darkling scene. 

"Cracky! I don't wonder that ye were 
standin' here — moonstruck,'' he said. 
'* S'elp me ! this Trail is the eighth wonder 
o' the world, so 'tis ! When they were build- 
ing it, I came down here to fish one day — 
an', I'm blessed, but I jest left my fish in the 
Cold an' stood gazing up at the mountains I 
. . . Now, then. Ginger, you hop in with me — 
I kinder like a redhead. The other two can 
hold that chittering jackdaw of a Vem Kirk 
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pown upon the back seat. Weil ! Lizzie, off 
jrou go, girl, for the bridge over the Cold 
Itiver — an' Brier!" 

Uncle Dave, having permitted the red- 
iiead to crank his car for a fresh start, to 
'^jvhich Ginger owed his promotion to a seat 
beside the driver, released his emergency 
brake, while the pressure of his foot on the 
speed-changing lever put the car into low 
gear, from which Lizzie gradually got up a 
fair rate of speed, coughing her way around 
dark, hairpin turns, grunting along a magical, 
mountain shelf, where dreamed the spirit 
of the Mohawk. 

Doing pretty well, too, in spite of the 
fact that on the back seat, pinioned between 
Birdwood and Bux, young Vern was rhyming 
again after a fashion to hoodoo any respect- 
able car, while his forefinger prodded Uncle 
Dave under the shoulder blade. 

"No matter where he be, 
She is his Tin Liz-zie ! 
Dr-rivin' down the mountain 
He started for a tree 
An' missed by jest a — whiz 
An' that was the beginning of his 
Ex-per-ience with — Tin Lizzie I 
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"Jasp an* I made that up/* he proclaimed 
modestly. 

"Sufferin* catfish! Did ye naow?'* Uncli 
Dave's exasperated drawl swept backwan 
"Wal! I vow Poetry an' Jasper Banks 
that Bud of;^ours — might be marries 
there bein' no blood relationship betweei 
'em to prevent it. Hah! But talkin' o1 
marriage — " the voice of Lizzie's ownerj 
the Brier farmer, melted, as people's voicei 
had a trick of melting nowadays whei 
discussing a soldier — " ain't Jasp think- 
in' o' being tied up — married — befon 
he goes over ... a little bird was tellin^ 
me — 

"Not that I know of!" screamed Vem 
sharply through Lizzie's clatter. "An' I've 
just been down to camp, to see him !" 

"Ha! Arlie May Craft — ' Pete ', as they 
call her, since she's been wearin' the over- 
alls an' running that mountain farm — wal ! 
I suppose her father will be always dead 
set against her manying Jasper or even going 
to see him, ^cause he still holds to the idee 
that 'twas Jasp's father — him who dropped 
dead so suddenly on the High Bridge up in 
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Egypt — who stole that comrade's money f om 
him, long ago, while others — some others — 
believe 'twas that mean crook who ran the coun- 
terfeiting game. Wal I there you be. Fools is 
fools ! An' skinnin' wouldn't change 'em ! . . . 
Here — here Lizzie, warm up some ! " 

Uncle Dave, evidently warm under the 
collar himself, released his pressure on the 
foot-pedal, so that Lizzie flew crazily into 
high speed, to an accompaniment of her 
driver's muttered: "Gosh all hemlock! I'd 
like to throw * Pete's' father himself off the 
High Bridge, comin' between a soldier an' 
his girl at such a time — sending Jasp over 
with a sore heart — all because of that 
mean old business 'bout another soldier's 
legacy stolen out of his money-belt way 
back in '98. . . . Ha ! My s-soul ! Where 
be we — naow?^* 

He might well ask, for Tin Lizzie, re- 
flecting her driver's hair-brained heat, sud- 
denly skidded, struck the rocky mountain 
shelf upon the left of the Trail and, rebound- 
ing, started indeed for a tree upon the right 
side and all but threw herself, with her five 
occupants, over the dark railing into the Cold 
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River, gurgling through its deep ravine far 
below. 

"Heaven an* airth! I won't — do — that 
— again. That was 'nough to make yer 
hair stand on end, by 'mighty!** was Uncle 
Dave's chastened mutter. "Oh, Jerusha ! 
Why did I borry trouble, boosting her like 
that jest 'cause I felt mad at that loony old 
Cr-raft ? Now, s'help me ! something's gone 
wrong — something ain't gripping !" 

For the ancient "flivver", with a tinny 
cough, refused to budge. 

"A clutch loosened, I guess," suggested 
Birdwood from behind. "We must over- 
haul the transmission box, tighten up the 
bands, an' — pray that she'll hold out till 
we get to Brier." 

" Ha ! You know something about a car 
then?" Uncle Dave's tone was relieved; 
his coughing Lizzie was a recent acquisition. 

" Sure ; let's get busy on the tinkering job 
right away!" The young Scout Officer al- 
ready was uncovering the transmission box, 
bidding Drake hold his flashlight. 

" So do I know something about a Ford — 
old model!" put forward the latter. "My 
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uncle has a 'flivver* of ancient lineage^ as 
Bird says, which he turned over to me for 
my own use last winter. And I drove his 
big car half the time, too. We'll soon get 
a grip on Lizzie's nutty anatomy. . . . B-but 
will you look there! Bright eyes! Lamp 
eyes ! Just ahead on the Trail ! Some — 
some wild animal !" 

"A fox!" breathed Buxton and V. K. 
in the same breath. "Lizzie's lamps have 
put a spell on him, same's our bright lantern 
did on the big bobcats we treed up in Egypt — 
Jasp an' I !" added Vern, in tones of stifled 
excitement. 

"Yes, he's been drawn up out of the ravine 
by the lights ! " Uncle Dave, speaking low 
and breathlessly now, motioned towards the 
open railing on the right of the Trail, fending 
off the deep wooded canyon through which 
gurgled the Cold. "Seldom go an5rwheres 
after dark in Lizzie that I don't lure a red 
fox out o' the woods. All wild animals are 
the same, I reckon ; if they get near enough 
to a bright light, it kinder hypnotizes 'em. 
That's a big fox, his muff's just growin' out," 
eyeing covetously the baby ruff around the 
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intruder's neck, for the Brier farmer oc- 
casionally went trapping himself. "Along 
about November 'twill be at its prime an' 
the vixen, his mate, won't look the same 
animal that she did in spring when her faded, 
tattered coat hung on her like an old calico 
dress. Take it from me, he's a cute customer, 
Br'er Fox — understands, in some ways, more 
than a man ! Wal ! mighty obliged to you, 
young fellers !" added Uncle Dave presently, 
"Well for me that I fell in with you !" 

And when the car's anatomy was tem- 
porarily righted, when Lizzie was clucking 
ahead again, her owner going slowly, although 
Drake, beside him, urged judicious speed in 
hope that she might reach the mountain 
village of Brier with the rough repairs done 
on her. Uncle Davie — who, by the way, 
was everybody's uncle and nobody's in par- 
ticular — discoursed intermittently of foxes 
and their wiles, of the way they learned 
to know his traps, would steal the bait 
and hide it under a tree, without getting 
pinched. 

"Mercy! it must hurt them awfully to 
get a leg caught between those steel jaws," 
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winced Birdwood, leaning forward to speak 
into the farmer's ear. 

"It sure does, till the foot gets numb — * 
an' then some !*' Uncle Dave answered over 
his shoulder, pinning his attention to the 
steering wheel, for they had come to a very 
dark part of the Trail, with thick woods on 
both sides. "Came upon a fox once — just 
caught — was making the cackling noise of 
a — hen !" 

"Humph! That some girl might wear a 
fur over her shoulders, with the temperature 
at eighty plus — an* insult. Polly the 
Second!*' fired off Drake. "Til never again 
walk down the street — " 

He caught himself up short, his hot young 
threat against feminine folly driven backward 
until it tickled his own gaping throat, like fur ! 

There was one long-drawn gasp before he 
held his breath for tense seconds — a gasp 
which lengthened the necks of his com- 
panions on the rear seat, until they peered 
out, startled, on either side of him. 

"Hie! Hiff ! Tha-at! . . . What's that?" 
An indescribable click of hot breath freezing 
suddenly in their lungs, too ! 
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One single hectic "Heck!" from Uncle 
David, as he tightened convulsively his grip 
on the wheel, peering hard into the darkness 
beyond the bright, boring wedge of light 
driven by Lizzie's lamps into the night. 

It had lured other eyes out of the woods 
now — that golden wedge. Flaming eyes ! 
Green, malignant lamp eyes ! They hung, 
as the fox's had done, upon its tapering 
point ! They backed before it — unflinch- 
ingly — with never a waver in their red 
glare ! Their unspeakably savage challenge ! 

"M-mer-cy! that's no f -fox. ... A big 
— thing!" The fingers of Drake's left hand 
silently smote his lips. His red thatch was 
lifting like a roof on fire, although the Cold 
River, changing its course on the moment, 
flowed mysteriously down his back. 

Impulsively Uncle Dave was slowing 
down — almost to a halt. 

"Gosh-sh!" he ejaculated. "I guess Liz- 
zie will show her heels to — tha-at ! Lizzie 
won't let grass grow under her, getting away 
from that!" 

"Aw! You're not going to turn ba-ack!" 
The boy beside him, a rising flame, had 
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gripped his arm. "You're never — never — 
going to beat it back! . . . Lizzie *show 
her heels * ! Well I guess not ! Aw, glory ! 
Gi' me the wheel. Let me have the wheel ! 
. . . rU drive it before me!" 

''It may spring on you, over the wind- 
shield !" 

"Watch me dr-rive it along — drive it 
before me !** 

Uncle Dave rose, too, leaning to one side, 
holding the wheel aslant. 

Sparks flew from human eye, from savage 
barring eye, from Lizzie's golden carbide 
eye as a blaze incarnate slipped into his 
place, and strong, boyish hands gripped that 
wheel. 

"Now — now we'll see about showing our 
heels !" said Drake of Troop One, as Uncle 
Dave (very obligingly) stepped across him 
and dropped into the second-fiddle seat 
which he had vacated. 

A pulling Jown of the throttle pedal on 
the steering post, a pressure forward on the 
foot-pedal, then a release, that sent it slip- 
ping back — back — as far as it would go ! A 
Tin Lizzie coughing violently, creaking in 
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every joint, but charging forward — game 
in every nut ! Game as the hand that drove 
her! 

The shining eyes ahead, backing, chang- 
ing from green to red — from red to green! 
One livid moment, when they seemed to ad- 
vance, mesmerized, upon the No Man's 
Land of light, a dark, sinuous form outlining 
itself tensely against the darkness beyond, 
seeming almost on the point of leaping over 
the wind-shield — boarding the car. 

Then — then an ear-splitting screech tearing 
the veil from the very soul of savagery, trail- 
ing off into a gnashing diminuendo, as the 
Thing, whatever it was — big bobcat, gray 
lynx, or possibly, young panther — melted 
away into the black woods to the right of the 
Trail. 

And Lizzie, never swerving, charged on, 
past the spot where it disappeared ! On and 
on, as she had never sped before, until the 
black portion of the Trail was passed, and a 
comparatively open mountain shelf gained 
— on which to draw breath 1 

"Wal! weVe left It behind now — what- 
ever it was. Ye may as well go slow an' 
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cool Tin Lizzie!" Uncle Dave plucked at 
the khaki sleeve beside him. 

Xhe boy-driver obediently slackened speed. 
"Ha! . . . Now — now! aren't you glad 
Lizzie didn't show her heels to — tha-at ? " 

The answer was evasive, in Uncle Dave's 
dryest drawl. 

"I'm thinking, Pard, that it's a blamed 
pity you're not a few years older; you'd 
make a good ambulance driver — over there 
— in France. The Huns would have to go 
some to scare ye, even if they dropped shell- 
splinters into yer soup — by heck! so they 
would!" 

Drake of Troop One "caved" at the 
wheel, like a burnt-out balloon. 

Of small comfort was it that his scout 
brothers were pouring oil on the troubled 
waters — praise on his nerve from behind ! 
"Aw-w! you m-mean," he sputtered 
lamely, "what do you mean — that you had 
no in-ten-tion, ever, of turning round — 
beating it b-back over the Trail — that you 
were only putting it up to me — " 

"S'pose now — s'pose we call it a leetle 
bit o' cameyflage — Pard; that new word 
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what covers most everything that's not as 
plain an 'boveboard as the color o* your 
hair or the tower on Mount Greylock. . . . 
Cameyflage ! Yes ! Let it go at that ! Now 
then, go slow a while — Ginger — an' cool 
off Lizzie ! '* 
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CHAPTER VII 



SUNRISE ON EGYPT 



** Good morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip, 
With your hair cut just as short as mine!" 

AW ! let the dear boys sleep. Mamma 
doesn't like them to get up so early/' 
The waking chant, and ultra-consider- 
ate plea came from young Vern, the pioneer 
scout, whose freckles were just gathering a 
hint of saucy " pep " from the first red shaft of 
dawn stealing through the open door of a barn 
loft up in Egypt. 

From without, somewhere on the moun- 
tain top, came the faint cheep of a bird — a 
small gray bunting. Another! A third! 

"Listen to that little fellow, will you, giving 
three cheers for day!" Drake rolled over 
upon the loft hay, speech swirling in the 
V cuum of a tremendous yawn. "But it's 
I .1 to us to wake the dear fellows ; they 
\ ant to see the sunrise from Little Egyp^ 



"I can't get 'em up, 
I can't get 'em up, 

I can't get 'em up — in — the — morning I 
Naughty, naughty boys, 
Naughty, naughty boy-oys, 
I can't get 'em up — at — alH !" 

Drake brushed the chant from his own 
sleep-swollen lips with the hen's feather. 

"That's not the way they sing Reveille 
down at Camp Charron," suggested V. K. 
who, accustomed to Egypt's early rising, 
reacted more readily to daylight's " pep " than 
did the others. "It's: 
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too." And he insidiously tickled Buxton's 
right nostril with a hen feather which some 
obliging Biddy had dropped from her wing 
when pecking in the loft, the evening before. 

"Aw, cut it out, confound you !" Bux 
struck out in a sleepy circle, groping for the 
tormentor's red head which dodged by the 
vivid hairsbreadth of his matted locks, as 
he lowered the obnoxious gray-and-white quill. 

"Well, I'm not going to worry about them. 
They'll come to, some time! Even Bird- 
wood seems to want an extra forty winks 
after that long hike, yesterday: 
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* G)rp*rals worse thai/ the privates. 
Sergeants worse than the Corporals, 
Officers worse'n the Sergeants 
An* the Colonel the worst of all, 
I can't get 'em up in the mom-ingi' ** 



**Hum — m. It's not time for Reveille 
yet down in camp/* Drake drowsily tickled 
his own nostrils with the humdrum feather. 
**Not time even for first call, with the regi- 
mental bands parading the companies' streets, 
to begin the day with snap — it's only half- 
past f-four." 

The last words eddied in the vacuum of 
another yawn which the freckled pioneer 
scout tried to plug with a handful of hay — 
whereupon ensued a light scuffle rendered as 
noiseless as possible by V. K. as he led care- 
fully away from the vicinity of the "dear 
boys", whose morning slumbers he was so 
unwilling to curtail. 

Sun rises at half-past four," he said. 

Glory ! It tops everything to see it come up 
over Mount Greylock — highest mountain 
11 the State — the foot o' which is about four 
] dies from Egypt Mountain, with the broad 

alley between. If you want to see some- 
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thing that'll make you feel like zvorky better 
beat it for out-doors pretty quick! After 
IVe seen it, I 'most generally trot down to 
the High Bridge over Tophet Brook, turn 
a few handsprings there, — watch deep old 
Tophet waking up! Then, Vm ready for 
chores. That was before Bud went — 
though!'' Those brown, luminous freckles, 
the pupils of V. K.'s eyes, were deep as 
Tophet now, with the aching longing for his 
brother who would soon be hearing the first 
bugle call for the day, with the morning strains 
of the promenading band waking him to the 
novel routine of a soldier's life, away off in 
Camp Charron. 

It was evidently this loneliness in the 
breast of the pioneer scout of lofty Egypt 
which made him eager to monopolize the 
companionship of the new friend whose ac- 
quaintance he had made by his brother's side 
in the group around Mascot MoUie, whose 
general ginger appealed to him, and prompted 
his solicitude for the extra repose of Bird- 
wood and Bux, still breathing heavily amid 
the hay. 

"Well! 'Twould take something to beat 
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this eh ! Puts pep into you, doesn't it ?'* he 
panted a few minutes later, that spice of life, 
sunrise, gilding the morning adventure of his 
young eyes — the freckled eagerness to turn 
handsprings again, upon the High Bridge, in 
greeting to Day, before thinking of milking 
coiATs,- feeding stock, or drawing water — be- 
cause, once more, he had a kindred spirit 
alongside him. 

The boys stood now upon a long-grassed 
mound, starred here and there with a waking 
wild flower: lacy, mountain ** moonshine ", 
a belated pinky-purple raspberry blossom, a 
wild white morning glory trailing over a 
bolder, loath yet to open its eye as were the 
sleepers in the loft. Near by a cluster of 
mountain ash trees — the ubiquitous ash of 
the Berkshire Ranges — lifted their clusters 
of young berries, a faint coral, to the day- 
light's kiss. A quivering, ash-leaved maple, 
a taller sugar maple, a wild cherry tree, to- 
gether with birch, elm, and beech, dotted the 
wild crest of Egypt Mountain on which they 
stood and splendidly clothed the deep sides 
of the green ravine, an eighth of a mile below 
.them, through which coursed the mountain 
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brook, named by some early settler — w^ith 
a Biblical imagination — Tophet. 

Tophet, of old, a place of burning near 
Jerusalem ! 

Tophet of to-day — transferred from the 
Promised Land to Egypt — was now lighting 
up, brook and cradling ravine, with the first 
fires of dawn. 

It was wonderful — more wonderful even 
than night dropping over the Mohawk Trail, 
with the dark, overhanging mass of the Hoosac 
Mountain, the Cold River murmuring near. 

" Gee ! those sleepy-heads sure have missed 
something. You're right, this tops everything. 
Whoopee ! to-day's going to be a good day for 
any man's job, even for starting in at farming 
down in the valley at Punkin Hook. Can't 
see the old Hook from here ; can you, V. K. ?** 

Drake glanced backward toward the Kirk 
farmstead in whose barn-loft his two brother 
scouts were still dreaming, where the whole 
four hikers who had been picked up on the 
Trail by Uncle Dave and Tin Lizzie, been the 
guests of Uncle Dave at Brier, proceeding to 
Egypt over the mountains by an old wood- 
road, had slept the night before — young 
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Vem deciding against his own bed in the 
farmhouse in favor of the unusual com- 
panionship. 

"Naw! Ye can't see Punkin Hook fom 
here. It's a dozen miles away, at the foot 
of the mountain," the pioneer scout answered. 
*' Slow settlement, I think ; not as much doing 
as there is up here in Egypt, where one can 
cut seeding, planting, hoeing, haying, an' all 
the rest of it, for a day and go off fishing or 
hunting over the Range — or — " 

"Or rope a Wiper's bobcat at night with 
dogs an' a lantern — an' run a mountain-side 
menagerie, charging a dime for admission 
even to your own third cousin !" 

"Ye-es, before Jasp joined up with the 
Colors." 

"Well! you wouldn't have had him do 
anything else, would you ?" 

" He said he wasn't stuck on going," gasped 
the younger brother, "leaving us an' *Pete' 
— Arlie May Craft, his girl, you know, 
though her old nut of a father is coming be- 
tween them — but that he just couldn't look 
Greylock in the face an' be a slacker; an' 
he had looked at it, square, mornin', noon. 
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an' night, since he was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper — and knew what a mountain was/' 

V. K. pointed, with a half-sobbing catch 
of the breath, west across that slowly lighting 
valley, with its water, woods, and silvering 
roofs, stretching away beyond Egypt Moun- 
tain — beyond Tophet's green ravine. 

West ! Not east to where the sun's red 
rim was rising grandly above misty moun- 
tain ranges, where the sky was a glory of 
orange, with pink cloud-buglers on golden 
mouth-pieces blowing Reveille, the heavenly 
field-music for Sunrise Parade. 

West to the three humps of the Ragged 
Mountain Range, now blue and gold foot- 
stools of lofty King Greylock rising behind 
them, the gray mists from which the peak 
took its name, so like the hoary locks of an 
old man, streaming out, burnished, from its 
crown ! 

"Forevermore thou art 
Unto our weaker, earthly sense the type 
Of the Eternal, changeless and alone I" 

So a poet had written of Greylock. So the 
mountain, loftiest in the State of Massachu- 
setts, had been to Banks of Little Egypt a 
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type — the type of Ideals which he could not 
face if he would not fight for them ! 

So now, to the adventurous heart of Drake 
who, turning his back upon the rising sun, 
gazed swimmingly across that western valley 
at the young feet of Day climbing the rugged 
side of Greylock, the peak, with the hint of 
glory to come upon its summit, became a 
type — more than a type. 

Out of its gilding mists, its slow trans- 
figuration, a Presence claimed him, and his 
boy's heart leaped to it across the valley with 
an assurance that was for the moment sight. 
*^Our Father! ^\ he responded, dazzled deep 
down within him : it was the summing up, 
the soul suddenly quickened, of every morning 
prayer he had ever said. 

A glimpse it was which the boy would 
never lose, that would always rise, like day 
on Greylock, beyond any valley of question 
— the vision which perhaps had come to 
Jasp — Private Banks — ere he left the sunny 
corn-fields of Egypt to enlist. 

A vision that would strengthen both — 
boy and man — in hope to play the game and 
carry oriy whatever the part of each might be, 
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that beauty and faith, unity, Peace might, 
indeed, transform the earth, and men every- 
where realize their oneness in that brother- 
hood whose core is Truth, its cradle God's 
everlasting arms. 

Drake of Troop One — he once the wild boy, 
the budding outlaw — rubbed his eyes as if 
dazzled. 

"Aw — aw, what ?" he gasped, rebounding 
in spirit across the valley, from Greylock and 
his glimpse of a wonderful Promised Land to 
Egypt, as Vern hurriedly, with breathless 
excitement, plucked at the sleeve of his khaki- 
colored sweater. 

Look there ! Look there !" panted V. K. 
That —that's ' Pete's ' father. Wouldn't you 
know he'd been a soldier once — like my buddy ? 
A Spanish War veteran he is ! But, cracky ! 
he's got a 'bug' bothering his brain all the 
time. I'll bet he's been down to the High 
Bridge over Tophet already this morning — 
at break o' day!" 

" What ! turning handsprings, like you do ? " 
Scout Drake's greenish eyes sparkled; he 
felt as if he had become a part of the sunrise 
itself. 
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"No — no, looking for It," came the mys- 
terious answer. 

"What's It in Egypt?" 

" Money or a lead mine. There is a gold 
mine over there, at the foot of Greylock." 
The answer, lightly shot, skimmed like a 
fiat, three-cornered stone across a deep lake 
of mystery bom of the sunrise on Egypt 
Mountain. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A STAMPING GROUND OF THRILLS 

" A *^LD mine at the foot of old Grey- 
/A lock!'* Alonzo Drake seized upon 
the third point of the answer first 
as he gazed again across the lighting valley 
at the surface gold of young day piling itself 
around the base of that hoary-headed peak — 
a mountain before ever the Alps reared their 
heads above the snows. 

There was a new glory about it to him now. 
He really had found a gold mine there, be- 
cause he felt that he had consciously "got 
into the game with Him*', something to which 
all the reverence of his scout training had 
been leading up. 

At the same time he felt more intensely, 
exuberantly a boy than ever before; with 
his own words "this tops everything*' bub- 
bling high in him, he felt as if he could jump 
clear across that four-mile valley at his feet, 
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gather handfuls of Greylock's surface gold, 
at any rate, and land again in Egypt. 

Brotherly feeling was sharpened, too, keener, 
kinder, towards V. K., whose freckles were 
often dark disks on an eclipsed sun since 
Jasp had joined up, who had evidently been 
aching all over for a companion and had 
eagerly seized upon him — the ginger joker 
— to fill an empty void in Egypt. Towards 
" Pete '*, too, whom he had not seen ! Even 
towards the tall, melancholy, "bug-harbor- 
ing** figure to which Vern called his attention 
as that of one who already, at break of day, 
had been down to the High Bridge, but not 
to turn ecstatic handsprings — although here, 
to be sure, curiosity whetted feeling, even as 
he honed his scout axe. 

"Yes, honest an' truly, there's a gold mine 

at the foot of Greylock Mountain,*' Vern was 

affirming meanwhile. "Jasp an' I got the 

gold fever one year and prospected all along 

the bed of Tophet Brook an' the Miller's 

Brook, too — there's dandy fishing in the 

yliller, which rises near old Fifty One, the 

ext peak to this where the fire warden's 

ower is — but we never struck it rich. We 
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had to make our little pile out of cooped bob- 
cats." The boy grinned from ear to ear like 
one of the captured felines. 

"Lead has been found right up here, on 
Egypt Mountain," he went on, slanting a 
sly, sidelong glance at his companion. " May- 
be it's a lead mine that old Jonas Craft — 
Jackass Craft — is searching for when he 
goes prowling along by Tophet, at break o' 
day." 

" Shucks ! Tell that on fish day. Vm not 
a *sapV* retorted the other, resenting this 
wordy camouflage. "Would he be looking 
for lead in a woodchuck's hole, poking with 
his stick ? Gee ! have to be 'nutty', indeed ! 
An' he doesn't look so very crazy, either !" 
curiosity exploding like a star-shell, silvering 
the air with interest as Drake watched a figure 
which came slowly towards them in the early 
light, ascending a mountain trail leading up 
from the leafy ravine through which coursed 
the brook Tophet, spanned by the wooden 
High Bridge where V. K. had "put one over" 
on his tall stepbrother by so arranging a bag 
of leaves and a buffalo robe as to dupe the 
latter into going down to shoot bear. 
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The poking figure was almost as tall as 
Jasp — soldierly, too — though so worn by 
sickness or trouble that it looked the mere 
** shack" of a soldier — with a grayish beard 
and wide-open, vacant dark eyes. 

Bare-headed, dressed in loose farmer's over- 
alls, it ceased fortune-hunting in the 'chuck's 
hole on becoming aware of observation, stalked 
past the two boys without vouchsafing them 
a glance, much less a sunrise greeting, and on 
towards an outlying farmhouse perched high 
upon the mountain's crest. 

"Zowee ! I guess he has got a *bug' — bats 
in his belfry — or something!" Drake was 
swept by a chuckle that was more than half 
boyish pity. "But it's no lead mine he's 
looking for ; that's a cinch !" 

"Then, maybe — it's a counterfeiters' out- 
fit ! There was once a gang who ran a 
counterfeiting game up here on top of Egypt 
Mountain, nineteen or twenty years ago, 
'fore I was born," with an excited gasp. 
" A whole lot of counterfeit nickels were found 
in a woodchuck's hole about quarter of a mile 
from here ; s'help my ginger joker but they 



were." 
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"Mercy! If you're out for the thrills, 
come to Egypt ! That 'chuck found a lead- 
mine, sure!'* Drake's gleaming eyes were 
narrowed to green slits. "All the samee, lead 
in any shape, mine or molds (counterfeiters 
do use lead molds, don't they ?) wasn't the 
It you spoke of down at Camp Charron. 
Can't fool me! An' Uncle Dave, he said 
something about money stolen long ago from 
him — * Pete's' father — about a money-belt ! 
Aw, come, V. K., don't be a *scrime'; tell 
me!" 

The pioneer scout's face was a wooden 
study, its mischievous lines and freckles set 
like the bird's-eye grain in hard maple. That 
luminous freckle, his brown eye, side-long 
slanted, blazed with a longing to come to the 
core of Egypt's nineteen-year-old mystery. 
But there was a hint of brown bargain, too 

— of the thrift which had charged a third 
cousin ten cents for a peep at punched-up 
bobcats. 

"Cracky! I don' know's I ought to blab 

— about — it." 

"Aw, don't be a blighter!" 

"Well ! honest an' truly, if I do put you wise 
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to what's really the matter with him — 
^rhat's preyed on his mind, as my Dad says, 
till it's turned him crazy — will you — will 
you chum with me most o' the time this sum- 
mer, when you come up from farming at Pun- 
kin Hook, or if I go out with your bunch for a 
holiday * breather', as you call it, into that 
wild country — cutting loose — fishing in 
Tophet an' the Miller Brook, hunting a cub- 
mascot for the old losth — an', gee ! that's 
a ginger jokery idea, too — will you ?" 

It was a frank trading proposal, put with 
pioneer boldness ; the craving loneliness that 
prompted it threw Drake into a spasm of 
blinking, with something in his eye that looked 
like sea-water. 

"Ha ! Sure I will, shrimp ! You old loony 
— as loony as * Pete's ' father — but you an' I 
kind o' fitted into each other from the first, 
didn't we ? Now then — shoot ! Let her 
go — the secret." 

But to fire off, at a moment's notice, a story 
one end of which is knotted in with the years 
immediately preceding one's birth isn't easy : 
V. K. scratched his ear, freckles bunched, 
looked down at the ground, then across the 



■v 
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valley at Greylock ; the tip of a convulsively 
gripped red tongue thrust through the left 
corner of his mouth — a bait for words. 

"Oh ! go ahead, will you !*' His companion 
manhandled him roughly. "The beginning 
isn't tied up with your freckles, idiot !" 

"It's not I who'm the idiot; 'tis * Pete's' 
father." Lucky cue! "He won't let Jasp 
an' * Pete ' get married before Jasp goes over. 
An' — an' he wanted to bring all the seven 
plagues on Egypt in a bunch — that's what 
my Dad said — when he found they'd been 
going together to parties down the mountain 
an' fishing picnics — an' all that ! Oh-h, sure 
he's a *nut,' if ever there was one !" 

"But why's he so down on your step- 
brother?'^ Scout Drake looked after the tall, 
erect figure of the "nut" in blue overalls, still 
poking, at random, in thickets and amid 
brush and bowlders as he slowly neared his 
home, a bleak gray farmhouse a few hundred 
yards from where the boys stood. 

" Well ! he's always had it in for him ever 
since Jasp was a little fellow, 'cause he has it 
fixed in his mind, sure as shooting, that 'twas 
Bud's father (who my mother was married to 
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first, ye know) who stole the money — a thou- 
sand dollars that another soldier — who ran 
away from home when he was twelve years old 
an* hardly knew whether his folks were dead or 
livin' — gave, when he was dying down in 
Cuba, to Corp'ral Craft (he was a corp'ral 
at the time o' the Spanish War) to bring 
back here to the Berkshire Mountains with 
him. Craft was to say nothing about the 
money, but was to try an' find his old mother 
who lived at the time the other soldier cleared 
out 'cause his stepfather licked him, over on 
the further side o* Savoy Mountain that we 
crossed yesterday, hiking from Uncle Dave's 
home near Brier." 

"Whe — ew!" Drake whistled softly — ex- 
pectantly ; more than ever did Egypt at sun- 
rise seem a Summit of Sensation — a warm- 
ing-pan for bygone thrills. 

"The soldier who died — his name was 
Judd — trusted the money to Corp'ral Craft 
'cause he wanted the thing kept dark — see 
— for fear the stepfather who had used him 
so mean would get a hold of it. . . . Not like 
my dad," vaunted V. K., "who thinks Bud's 
the greatest thing that ever happened and 
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that all Uncle Sam had to do to win the War 
was to get him — into — it !** 

"Well! I guess Uncle Sam will be proud 
of him, too/' panted the listener, to whom 
the spirit pervading the great training camp 
which he had visited a few days before seemed 
summed up at the moment in the tall form 
of Private Banks, chanting in the teeth of 
homesickness and "Pete's*' non-appearance! 



For your Country and my Country, 
I'd do it all over again 1" 



More than ever did he burn — with aU a 
boy's passion of hero-worship — to provide 
that rugged recruit from Little Egypt with 
more than a mascot — with the Luck of the 
heart, its dearest desire, before he crossed 
over to Somewhere in France ! 

"Well, Bud's father an' Corp'ral Craft 
were in the same old regiment that Jasp's in 
now," went on Vern thoughtfully: "They 
came home from Cuba, stayed in the rest 
camp at Montauk, an' got back to Egypt 
together, though before the war o' '98, they 
hadn't been very thick, for at one time both 
of 'em were stuck on marryin' my mother, 
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an' — an' she took my stepfather. No ! I 
guess he wasn't my stepfather, either, 'cept 
by a hitch, eh, seein* he was dead long before 
I was born/* The freckles twinkled. "An* 
the only one who was s'posed to know anything 
*bout the dead soldier's money that Corp'ral 
Craft brought back with him from Cuba in 
bills sewed into the inside of his blue belt, for 
safety, was Jasp's father. But my Dad says 
that the world's a sieve, — such things leak 
out somehow! Craft's wife — she's dead, 
now — thought so, too, an' wanted him to 
lodge the thousand dollars in a bank until 
such time as he was well 'nough to start over 
the mountains on a still hunt after Judd's 
old mother. But he wouldn't. He was al- 
ways * sot ', they say. He kept the belt an' 
legacy hid away in his house, expectin' each 
day to get the better o' the * willies ' — chills 
an' fever — that he brought home with him, 
an' start out — how'd you say it, Ginger — 
to fuUfil his trust, eh ?" 

"Lots o' soldiers came home sick, that 
time," put in Drake, easing the story along. 

"Hum-m. Jasp's father did. He w^s 
a heap worse off than Craft, for he had 
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typhoid fever at Montauk, an' his heart went 
back on him afterwards ; he died down there, 
on the High Bridge over Tophet, suddenly, 
while you*d be winking . . . Gee ! if he only 
could have lived a little while longer, he might 
ha' convinced Craft that he never stole — the 
— money/' 

'*Ha! It was stolen then?" 

"Looks that way. Must ha* been. . . . 
That's — that's Egypt's mystery." V. K. 
wriggled like a Tophet trout on a hook, evi- 
dently unwilling to go on, but having traded 
a tale for a temporary chum — a hunting 
partner — in Bud's place, he stuck to his 
bargain — game. 

"This — this was how it happened I Guess 
you'd pretty soon hear all about it down at 
old Punkin Hook, anjrway, you and the other 
farming scouts, including those two sleepy- 
heads who are about comin' to, on the hay 
now, I suppose !" He cleared his throat, 
looking back towards the loft. "Well ! less'n 
a week after Craft got home, while he was 
pickin' up slowly, an' still had that legacy in 
the house, he started to go to the well one 
evening, while his wife was out berrying with 
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* Pete * who was only three years old — they 
called her Baby May then. 'Twas that big 
old well, off there, 'bout a hundred yards 
from his house ! He reached it all right, but 
when he tried to haul the bucket up, a weak- 
ness took him; he had to lie down on the 
ground, an' while he was doing the sick stiuit 
he saw somebody come along, go into his 
house — we ain't got much use fer doors in 
Egypt — come out again after a while . . • 
an* golly ! who should it be but Jasp's father 
who down in Cuba was Private Banks, too ?" 

The mountain-top air grew tense. To 
Drake's eyes even the sunbeams seemed 
stretched taut across the valley to Greylock. 
A mountain robin, eyeing the two boys side- 
long, hushed its piping matin song to listen — 
head on one side — to this dug-up tale of 
other Soldiers Three. 

"Then, after a little bit, when Craft got on 
his feet again an' his pins weren't so wobbly, 
he staggered back to the house, an' he found 
that the lock o' the closet door where he kept 
his money belt had been picked. The blue 
leather belt was there, with the bit o' cloth 
that he had made a pocket out of, hanging to it. 
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The thousand dollars in greenbacks, — tlxa 
was gone I" 

^^Gee whizrz!** 

"But — but don't you think that va: 
Buddy's father had anythin' to do with takiixg 
it !*' The freckled challenge fell chokingly 
upon the early sunlight. "My Dad say^s 
that Jasp always was the squarest boy he 
ever knew, that his father jest natur*ly could- 
n't ha* been so mean as to steal a dead com- 
rade's money — don't you he^gin to think — '* 

"Pshaw! I'm not thinking anything o'^ 
the kind, you simp!" Drake of Troop One 
laid his arm about the heaving shoulders of 
Egypt's pioneer scout. "Was — wasn't there 
anybody else who might have 'pinched' that 
legacy?" 

" Well ! there was some one — Steve Bice 
— who lived in a lonely old farmhouse Vay 
off there on the Range between Egypt an' 
the next peak, Fifty One, that old mountain 
all covered with spruce trees — there." 

" Was he in the army, too ? " 

" Gee ! no. He hadn't the spunk to enlist 
in anything but crookedness. Dad says. He 
was mixed up with the counterfeiting gang who 
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ran their * fake * game upon Egypt Mountain : 
that was the time the woodchuck came in for 
all the nickels. The police got on to it just 
a day or two before the money was stolen 
from Craft's house, an' Steve was hiding in 
the woods. But — '* V. K. licked his lips, 
suddenly dry — "but, first, let me tell you, 
what happened to Jasp's father: when he 
heard the money was gone and that old Craft 

— pretty raving — was accusing him o' steal- 
ing it, why, his heart went back on him quick 

— quick's a sling-shot ! He dropped dead 
down there on the High Bridge where he 
had gone for a stroll. The money wasn't 
on him. 'Course, it wasn't! My mother 
says he had only gone over to Craft's house 
to get the name of a doctor who was a dab at 
fixing up hearts an' that, feeling bad, he sat 
down there to rest for a few minutes. But 
I guess that old Jackass Craft thought he had 
stolen it, sure, an' hid the bills somewhere 

— out o' doors, maybe — until he could get 
a chance to pass some o' them on. An' he, 
'Pete's' father, has just brooded an' brooded 
over it all these years, until now — now — 
it has become what the doctor calls a — a — 
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an obsession — what we'd call a *bug\ I 
guess V 

^^What! That the legacy is hidden some- 
where up here on Egypt Mountain ? That's 
why he goes poking round so crazily among 
brush an' bowlders ? Gee I" Drake looked 
towards the gray farmhouse where the tall, 
thin figure had disappeared. " I suppose it's 
jest a habit he's got into from brooding so 
long. For, goody ! " the scout's alert eyes nar- 
rowed, "supposing the bills had been buried 
anywheres out o' doors, why! they — the 
paper money — would have been pulp and 
eaten away by the things in the ground, long 
before this, unless — unless 'twas in a strong 
metal box of some kind ! Even in a wooden 
box I should think 'twould have disappeared 
for good in nineteen years, without 'twas hid- 
den in some pretty air-tight spot, say ! like the 
top of a disused old well, closely covered over. 
A tin box would have rusted away an' gone 
up, too, I guess ! " The older boy's vivid eye- 
brows drew together, laced by hard thought, 
until they looked like a level strip of dark, 
red felt. 

"The only way out, I suppose," he went on. 
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^' is to think that the crooked counterfeiter — 
Bice, was that his name ? — took the money. 
. . . But you say he was hiding in the woods 
at the time?" 

"He was believed to have cleared out — 
gone on a journey, his folks said. There was 
no real evidence to connect him with the 
counterfeiters till one o' the gang confessed 
later — see ? But really he was lying low — 
skulking somewhere — out there on the 
Range.'* Vern looked off over the wild, 
wood-dotted stretches of the Hoosac Range, 
as seen from Egypt's "jumping-off place", 
away to the distant gray tower of the fire 
warden's lookout on old Fifty One. 

"Then, it's possible — possible — that he 
miay have been lurking near by in the woods 
at the time and seen Corp'ral Craft start for 
the well — going slow, no doubt, if his pins 
were wobbly — then sneaked in through the 
back door or a window an' swiped the legacy — 
if he ever had a hint of its existence." 

"That's what my father thinks — Jasp, 
too — they say he might have got a chance 
to pass it on to some pal on the outside. For 
none o' the money was found^on him either. 
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an' he denied all knowledge of it when he was 
pinched himself, a few days later, hiding down 
there in the thick woods of Tophet Ravine. 
He was convicted o' counterfeiting, though, 
an* got a heavy sentence/* 

"Of course, that's a crime 'gainst the Fed- 
eral Government, isn't it — faking Uncle 
Sam's coinage ? " murmured Drake. "I — I 
guess he would get it in the neck !" 

"Yes, they soaked him twenty years. He 
was sent to a Federal prison, somewhere down 
south. . . . But — but my dad says — " 
V. K.'s freckles took on the gloss of a high 
finish of excitement — " my dad says that he 
escaped from there, — last spring — a year 
or more before his sentence was up." 

"My s-soul!" Drake stood tensely on tip- 
toe, fists clenched, neck craned. "Oh, my 
soul ! if we — we could ever run on to him, 
make him cough up the secret about the 
money which it seems he must have taken — 
wouldn't your brother — " 

"Well! Well, you bet Jasp — Bud — 
would feel down there as if a ton o' lead was 
taken off his head ! It's always been a weight 
on him — what some folks said about his 
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father — I know that !" Young Vern pointed 
chokingly to the southeast, in which direction, 
approximately, lay the far squad-tents, the 
hosts in training of Camp Charron. 

The boy paused a moment, breathing 
heavily, his whole soul in his eyes as he gazed 
afar. 

"An' — an' as for *Pete' !" he heaved out. 
"Why — why! there's 'Pete' now — going 
to the well, the very same well that old Craft 
tried to get water from, nineteen years ago. 
See ! She wears the blue overalls like a boy, 
'cause she does 'bout all the farmwork now, 
since her old man — her dad — has become 
quite 'nutty' an' the hired man she had at 
times has enlisted — that's how she comes 
by her nickname. . . . Folks help her a 
lot. Egypt's just stuck on *Pete'." 

Drake of Troop One looked and became 
fairly stuck, too, with the rest of Egypt. 

" O-o, la ! la ! That's what the soldiers cry 
out, over in France, when they see a pretty 
girl — which isn't often," he exploded. " One 
of us ought to haul up the bucket for her — 
and carry the full pail back to the house, too ! " 
he supplemented gallantly. 
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"Gee! I don't want to run afoul of old 
Craft." 

"Then, whoopee! it's me for that good 
turn stunt/* 

Nine months' attendance at an Academy, 
association with a polished uncle — to say 
nothing of the knightly training of the scout 
— had tided the boy who had once been a 
city black sheep well over the hobbledehoy 
stage. 

School athletics had rendered him fleet of 
foot. 

He reached the well before 'Pete' herself 
and tendered the help of his strong arms in 
hauling up the deep bucket — those arms 
tingling all up and down them with the fiery 
wish that he could as easily haul up out of 
the past the core of the mystery which had 
begun with an invalid soldier's trip to that 
mountain well — and which was now, after 
nineteen years, making another soldier's heart 
ache before he went over. 

Having carried the brimming pail safely 
to the door of the gray farmhouse, he rejoined 
his companion, the freckled pioneer scout. 

"Hum-m!" he murmured complacently. 
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" Birdwood wouldn't have minded coming in 
on. that good turn, Fll wager ! There — there 
are those two sleepyheads, Bird' and Bux, 
just tumbling down out of the hay-loft now! 
My! but 'Pete's' a pippin. Your *Bud', as 
you call him, is sure some picker," in slangy 
tribute. 

'*He sure is!" V. K.'s brotherly glance 
towards the gray mountain farmhouse divided 
his admiration equally between the two, 
whom that old theft of a soldier's legacy was 
dividing — with Bud on the eve of sailing 
for France. 



CHAPTER IX 

CARRYING ON 

"From Punkin Hook 
To Muddy Brook, 
From Stafford's Hill 
To Thunder!" 

SO Scout Lonny Drake described the 
four points of the compass, standing 
on the broad camping ground at the 
base of Egypt Mountain, about half a mile 
from the scattered settlement to which five 
roads hooking together had given, for reasons 
otherwise dark, the name of Punkin Hook. 

It was Liberty hour, or rather quarter of 
an hour. Fifteen minutes of gloriously riot- 
ous liberty: the magical fifteen minutes 
stretching from quarter past seven to half- 
past on a radiant August morning, with the 
mountains breathing Freedom, brooks bab- 
bling of it, with Life bubbling high to license 
in thirty-two boyish breasts — such license 
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as made any other rule but one's own erratic 
will, any order for the day but that of will- 
o'-the-wisp adventure seem absurd, as absurd 
as trying to rein the mountain breeze. 

Sunrise on Egypt's crest had made V. K. 
feel like work, after he had got some of 
dawn's "pep" out of his system by turning 
elastic hand-springs on the High Bridge over 
Tophet Brook — that wooden bridge, two 
hundred feet above the ravine stream, so 
tragically associated with the death of Jasp's 
father under suspicion of having stolen, away 
back in '98, the legacy left by a brother 
soldier to his poor old mother. 

V. K. was probably working away now on 
the mountain-top farm, a dozen miles higher 
up, on Egypt's summit, doing or trying to 
do Jasper's share and his own, with the same 
cheery vim and pioneer enterprise which had 
characterized his roping of a Wipers bob- 
cat and running a mountainside menagerie. 
But, then, young Vern had found an outlet 
for morning energy in farmwork ever since 
he could toddle to a hayfield holding Bud's 
hand, or dig his toy spade into a hill of pota- 
toes. And there is an excitement for the 
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boy farmer, as for his elders, whose bank is 
in the soil, in making his own sod yield to 
its richest capacity. 

But to the thirty-two scouts making up 
Troop One of Exmouth, that far-away 
little town on a tidal river-shore, who had 
come north — to the extreme north of Berk- 
shire County, within twenty miles of the 
State line — to help a hard-pushed farmer 
and one available farmhand to work a large 
and valuable mountain farm of over a hundred 
acres, hoeing, haying, milking, logging, and so 
forth, began to seem, at this Liberty hour, after 
two weeks of it, a rather monotonous grind I 

"Every Scout to feed a Soldier!" It 
was the stirring slogan of their War Service 
camp, the spirit which had moved Privateij 
Banks, away down in the military training 
camp, to address the red-haired scout, Alonzo 
Drake, as "pard" when the latter, with an 
access of inner fire to match his outer, had 
declared his resolution to "stick where he 
belonged", battling manfully with the soil 
as a Grub Scout, until he was old enough 
to "get into it" — into the fore-ranks fight- 
ing for freedom. 
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Yet never had Drake, through and through to 
his adventurous marrow, felt less like sticking ! 
** Well ! this is going to be a good day for 
every man's job. Drake I I hope 'twill put 
pep into you. Yesterday, you were like a 
snail creeping over the swale, that meadow- 
swamp down there, where Hardy and you 
^rorked, rolling over the sedge-grass — swale- 
hay — to where Birdwood and Mackay, the 
farmhand, could bundle it up for fodder. Go 
to it with a will to-day and play the game 
without weakening ! *' 

It was the Scoutmaster of Troop One who 
i spoke, he who had come north by train with 
L thirty boys — largely second-class scouts and 
II tenderfoots — together with the eight big 
■wall-tents strung out to the right of the 
^farmhouse and some camp duffle. 

"Remember,'' he added, "that it's up to 
you scouts in this terrible World Crisis to 
help feed America and her Allies, the starv- 
ing women and children behind their lines — 
as well as our Boys who have gone and those 
who will go shortly I" 

" Gee ! wouldn't I like to be one of the 
latter ? I feel like — 
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€t 



We are the Boy Scout army. 
The scouting B. S. A. 

We cannot fight. 
We cannot shoot ; 

What blooming use are we ?' 



chanted Drake truculently under his breath, 
paraphrasing a trench song. 

"And, yah ! 'harvesting swale hay' again,*' 
he muttered moodily. "That's the very 
dickens of a job, eh, Tipperary boy ? ** 

Into the pliant ear of his dog the boy 
emptied a heart-load of rebellious restless- 
ness as the Scoutmaster moved on, his face 
surly as a smudge fire while he fondled the 
red-coated Irish terrier which had traveled I 
up to the Berkshires by train, together 
with the peerless rod and gaudy tackle. Cap- 
tain Montague's keepsake to the nephew 
whom he had adopted. 

" My soul ! I wish 'twas getting on towards 
the last week in August," he muttered, with 
the low hiss in his voice of stifled flame, 
"that the time for our holiday breather had 
come. We won't leave you behind this 
time. Tip, when we light out on our hunting 
trip over the Range — you might help us to 
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start a bear mascot for the 105th. Gee 
whiz ! ** The sharp tooth of some inner thrill 
and the mountain breeze suddenly combed 
the boy's red hair erect, like the inner moody 
flame escaping rampant. "Gee whiz, I say! 
suppose — just suppose — Tippie boy, that 
off there in the wilderness, we should get a 
chance to stalk some other game, get on the 
trail of that escaped counterfeiter. Bice — 
wouldn't we just be fed up with excitement ? 
It's possible, of course, that he might have 
skulked back to his native hills wheric he could 
best find cover," in a half-audible rumble 
that seemed to scorch the grass on which 
the scout's eyes were bent, he sitting on 
a fallen log, the dog between his knees. 

By gracious ! — " he whistled softly — 
If Bice did steal that dead soldier's legacy, 
he might — might — have hidden it some- 
where when the posse was hot on his heels, 
for counterfeiting. Pshaw, too bad ! In that 
case, the paper money would have vanished 
long ago, or you might have had a chance 
to unearth it, Tippie, just as the old wood- 
chuck found all the lead nickels in his hole ! 
Hum-m ! half of Liberty period gone already 
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— '* consulting a wrist-watch — "just seven 
minutes left for me to put you through your 
first-aid stunts, Tipperary. Some fine day 
when Vm through with farming an' forking 
over sedge-hay — punk job — when Tm old 
enough to enlist — get into something real — 
maybe you'll get a chance to go over with me, 
as a Red Cross dog. . . . Here now, let me 
tie this strap to your collar !" 

The master suited the action to the word. 

"Hullo there, Bux!'* he cried, hailing the 
nearest brother scout, "will you lie down and 
' play hurt ' off there on the edge of the woods ? 
rU send Tip out to find you ! You just 
untie the leather strap from his collar, give 
it to him in his mouth — tell him to bring 
it back to me ! Now then !" 

It was fairly successful scouting on the 
part of the elfin Irish terrier. One or two 
zigzagging failures, — then he hied him back, 
his teeth clenched on the strap, directly to 
his master. 

" Good ! You're coming on with your High 
School course in first aid, old Tip ! You 
graduated from grammar school this year, 
with twenty words of human lingo to your 
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credit and an ability to howl duets. Bah! 
Xhere goes Fatigue, the work call, summon- 
ing all scouts to the fields !" as the silvery 
notes of a bugle sounded over the camping 
ground. "All, that is, except the two who 
are detailed to-day for kitchen duty, to help 
in the farmhouse where we grub. Gee! 
I^d rather be picked for 'kitchen police' 
ti^ce running than put in another day fork- 
ing over sedge-hay on a Punkin Hook swale, 
Inhere the ground takes a sag. That sure 
is the life — not V^ Thus the red-haired scout 
revived his inflammable note of grumbling as 
he fell in, with the rest of his troop, to march 
to the fields, there to scatter to their various 
posts of labor, some to be * potatriots *, hoe 
potatoes, two to run a cultivator, one scout 
driving, the other leading the horses that drew 
the earth-scattering machine, still others to 
weed and gather — Drake to his despised labor 
among the moist, mown sedges of the low-lying 
swale or swamp-meadow. 

"Hum-m! All this part of the country 
was once so swampy, Tip, that the early 
pioneers had to found their first settlement 
oveir there on old Stafford's Hill,'' he mur- 
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mured to his dog, who had dutifully responded 
to fatigue call, too, and now circled round 
him as with sagging energy he brought his 
hayfork to bear upon the green tufts of 
sedge-grass, forking it listlessly over towards 
a distant spot where it could be bundled up 
for fodder. 

Old Stafford's Hill, indeed ! Historic Staf- 
ford's Hill — crowned by its gray monument 
to Revolutionary strife ! Once trodden by 
the knightly feet of Lafayette ! The sedge- 
forking Grub Scout of 191 7 might surely have 
found inspiration for any humdrum war work 
in the thought of the Anglo-Saxon race com- 
ing together again as brothers, to fight for 
World Freedom upon the torn and blood- 
stained soil of Lafayette. 

But the heavy odor of the rank sedges as 
Drake sponged round among them, his feet 
sinking in the miry marsh, choked every 
chink through which inspiration might enter 
to galvanize a hayfork, from any point of the 
compass : from Punkin Hook, north, to Muddy 
Brook, south, from Stafford's Hill, crowned by 
the eastern sunlight, to Thunder Mountain, 
blue and rugged against the western horizon. 
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The red-haired scout, turning over the 

dank swathes of marsh-grass, with its coarse 

triangular stems and rough leaves, which 

made tempting food for cattle, as a brother 

scout. Hardy, was doing at the other end of 

the swampy meadow, was, compared with 

the "pep" which it was in him to exhibit, 

but as a snail creeping over the sagging swale. 

He did not naturally take to farmwork. 

And the one year which he had spent in 

penitent exile upon a lonely island-farm in 

a tidal river, expiating mischievous doings 

in the city, had not bred in him a taste for 

battling with the sod. 

Then immediately following that "lean" 
year had come a bully fat one of good fortune 
since his practical adoption, just eleven months 
ago, by his benefactor uncle. Captain Mon- 
tague, now on his way to France. 

Eleven months of pursuing a royal road 
to learning by attendance at a first-class 
Academy, of daily association with a man of 
means, wealth, and travel, his uncle — rich 
months, indeed, of driving the latter's hand- 
some car, having his clothes custom-made and 
a fair allowance of pocket-money to draw upon ! 
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And the contrast between the lean year 
and the fat one had proved to an excitable 
nature rather unsettling. 

Set a beggar on horseback and he wtlH 
ride to the devil : in one storm-swept corner 
of his being Scout Drake of the red head was 
all agog for such a breakneck gallop this . 
morning ! 

Too good a scout in the better part of him 
to rebel against the Scoutmaster's decision, 
try to pick his own post of work, he, never- 
theless, felt a growing contempt for his dull 
occupation, not at all shared by King Hardy, 
the judge's son — one of the picked bunch 
who was, later, to go off on that wilderness 
breather — who whistled, while he raked 
sedges, as blithely as a swale blackbird. 

"Gee! I wish I was old enough to break 
away from this punk job. I want to get out 
an' do something big — exciting!" he mut- 
tered restlessly to his dog. "You don't think 
this is the life either ; do you, Tipperary ? " 

The terrier's answering bark, full of joyous 
zest, flung back a vehement denial of the 
charge that he could find life stagnant 
wherever it placed him. 
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On the wings of that throaty volley he 
boisterously chased an automobile down the 
mountain road which wound near by, within 
a couple of hundred yards of where his master, 
hayfork in hand, was plodding at a snail's 
pace over the Punkin Hook marsh, showing 
not a grain <rf the fiery pep which had scintil- 
lated from him when, coming ov^r the Mo- 
hawk Trail, he charged a pair of malignantly 
shining eyes and drove them from his path — 
driving.3Tn Lizzie ! 

^ Tt afforded another outlet for Tipperary*s 
bounding spirits when, presently, Lizzie her- 
self passed, creaking, in every nut, coughing 
more hackingly than ever, to show her ancient 
lineage, as she rattled down towards the 
village of Punkin Hook. 

Drake gazed idly after her, then fell to dis- 
ciplining his dog. 

"Now, see here! Tm going to cure you 
of chasing autos,'* he said. "Uncle Dave 
won't like your rampaging at Lizzie's heels; 
he really thinks she's a peach of a car — that 
nothing can dust her. I'm going to fix you !" 

It offered a welcome excuse for temporary 
loafing, the "fixing" of Tip by tying a stout 
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chunk of wood to the front of his collar, 
so that on his next pell-mell chase the birch 
clog would beat — thud, thud ! — against 
his frilled forelegs and nullify speed. 

The master released him, heavily handi- 
capped. If he could not sport unrestricted 
freedom of action, neither should his dog ! 

Along came another charging auto, flying 
downhill towards the junction of the five 
hooking roads near the Punkin Hook village ! 

Valiant as ever. Tip started to chase it ! 

Hammer, hammer, batter, batter, went 
the stout clog against his wiry red knees ! 

For just ten seconds he was nonplussed — 
checkmated. Then, vibrant with inspira- 
tion, he bounded into the air, stretching his 
red, bearded jaws, until he almost tore them 
apart, seized the dangling chunk between 
his teeth and, gagged but triumphant, pur- 
sued the speeding car down almost to the 
linking crossroads of Punkin Hook. 

"Gee ! PU tell the world. Well ! if you 
aren't the limit." Scout Drake, haymaking 
suspended, stood looking towards the road as 
the dog came sheepishly back, the gray birch- 
wood clog again dangling. "My sakes!'' 
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The boy's red eyebrows suddenly drew to- 
gether in a smoldering line of fire. "I only 
lavish I could take the bit in my teeth, bolt 
i?vith everything that holds a fellow back 

— sticks him here among the punky sedges 

— as easily as you do, Tipperary ! '* 

The terrier, which had recently entered 
upon a course of Red Cross instruction, 
waved a complacent tail. Ten minutes elaps- 
ing, he was out on the road again, all agog, 
at the sound of a tooting horn, to do another 
gagged bolt with the weight that beset him 
and silently raise Cain in the wake of a speed- 
ing car. 

This time, though, resourceful valor got 
no chance! The hurrying auto came to 
an unexpected standstill with a swift pressure 
on the emergency brake, an abrupt shutting- 
off of power. 

"Hi there, Fresh! . . . Fr-resh! . . . 
Hullo ! Freshj what in thunder are you do- 
ing up here ! Glory ! I never expected to see 
you ; blame me, if I did ! " 

The challenging cry — a quivering, sunlit 
lance — struck Drake upon the back of the 
neck just as the best in him was bracing up, 
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putting more pep into the harvesting of 
swale-hay. Flinging down the hayfork, he 
started at a run towards the road, where a 
youth, a tali six-footer, was standing erect 
in the halted car, craning his long neck and 
still shouting to him exuberantly. 

"Why — hullo — * Stretch M Where on 
earth did you drop from ? Ha ! A peach 
of a car, too, you're driving!" Drake en- 
viously looked the last year's model over. 
"Where are you bound for?" 

"Oh! my folks have rented a bungalow 
for the summer halfway up the mountain 
— Egypt Mountain. Dandy v-view!" sput- 
tered "Stretch", resting his right hand on 
the seat and pointing backward. "Can see 
right across to Greylock — gr-reat old lump 
of earth, isn't it ? But I'm only staying there 
for a couple of days; I've just 'joined up', 
enlisted in the infantry — haven't got my 
uniform yet. I was eighteen two months 
ago, the week I graduated from the Academy. 
. . . An' you — what are you sticking 
around here for — at this mean old sedge- 
forking job ?" 

The eye of "Stretch", as he resumed his 
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seat in an eight-cylinder touring car, trim 
and shining, ran contemptuously over the 
Punkin Hook marsh. 

*'Me!'' Drake's red hair bristled like a 
back fire at the note of scorn. "Why! I 
came up here, with a scout troop, to work on 
this big farm; it belongs to my uncle — 
i?vho's a captain in the infantry, on his way 
to France — and the old farmer who's run- 
ning it for him was next door to crazy for 
want of help. But, Tm not stuck on the 
work. I don't want to stick round here !" 
looking stormily at the driving youth, last 
year a senior at Maunsert Academy, when 
Scout Drake was a raw freshman. 

"Well, why don't you enlist in the Navy ? 
Corking outfit ! My brother graduated from 
Yarmouth College with high honor, wearing 
his naval togs. You — " -"^ 

"Pshaw! I can't get into anything. I'm 
a 'dud' — dead one." Drake's fists were 
clenched as he took a falser, more stagnant 
view, still, of his present position. " My uncle 
wants me to go back to school next fall, after 
we've had a week or ten days' real holiday, 
fishing and hunting among the mountains. 
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So the Scoutmaster wouldn't sign my papers. 
And Vm not old enough to enlist on my own 
hook — more's the pity ! *' 

"How old are you ?*' 

"Not quite sixteen yet/' 

" Humph ! You'd pass on a pinch for eight- 
een. . . . You'd skin by!" 

It was a thoughtless, heady jest, lightly 
skimming the surface of youth's buoyant 
waters : never — never meant to poison them 
with temptation. 

Yet when "Stretch", the stripling soldier, 
drove on, making the most of his brief respite 
before entering upon military duty, Drake 
returned to the sagging swale, where soon 
every coarse tuft of marsh-grass seemed 
whirling in a sedgy storm within his soul. 

To-day or to-morrow he was expected to 
take a five-mile hike alone, in order to gain a 
"point" towards the distinction of wearing 
some camp letters : what was to hinder his 
shedding his scout uniform before starting — 
the Scout Oath and Law, too, binding him 
to moral straightness — making his way to 
the nearest Naval recruiting station, giving 
his age as eighteen, and enlisting. 
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He had vague ideas as to whether such sign- 
ing up on his own hook would prove possible 
or not — lacking a duly signed baptismal 
certificate, or other paper. But the wildfire 
yearning grew. 

"Gee ! I wish I could cut loose an* do it !'* 
He sobbed it to the dreary swale, forking 
violently now, to match the cyclone of his 
stormy nature wherein every consideration 
that should have held him back seemed hiss- 
ing and crackling like consuming sedges. 

He would be spurning and trampling under 
foot the last charge of the beloved young 
Scout Officer, Stack, already over there, 
who had adjured the older boys of Troop One 
— his pals and fellow-hikers — to play the 
game when he was gone, squarely, manfully, 
without weakening. 

He would be breaking faith with his bene- 
factor-uncle, disregarding the wishes of him 
who had taken his Soul out of the cupboard 
in the firelight. 

He would be playinghis present Scout-master 
false ! A traitor in the guise of a patriot ! 

Yet it took more than all these consuming 
claims to save what was best worth saving 
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in the boy now: his sense of loyalty and 
truth! 

It took the vision of God, invisible Good, 
Friend, and Father, as he had seen it, look- 
ing over, dazzled, at the sunrise on Greylock. 
It took that which was closer than the strug- 
gling gasps of his stormy breathing, nearer 
than his clenched hands, his mire-bedded 
feet: the growing sense of a Truth within 
him, beyond him. Everlasting, in which the 
warring nations would yet find their bedrock 
unity — all hate and lies swept away. 

"Aw ! I guess I can't do it — break away ! 
I won't try to shift squads now,'* thinking 
of the football field. "If Fve got to 'sweat 
on the scrub team* while the older fellows 
do the big work, well! where I belong, I'll 
srick ... and carry on." 

It was bravely a Soldier's Oath as the boy 
raised his face from the rank sedge-grass to the 
sky. 

"Yes, Tip, for the present, I'll do my bit 
here — stay up with the best of them ! 

''And though our stormy hearts may break. 
We will not do our Master shame, 
We'll play the game, please God, 
We'll play the game I'* 



CHAPTER X 



THE foxes' game 



^'TTURRAH! Some sport this! Why, 
Jjpjj^ the trout are just jumping out of 
the water here, saying ^HuUo!' to 
you. Some relief, eh, V. K., after being 
kicked by hard luck right along, until we 
struck this point where Tophet Brook widens 
out into a little pool — not really wide 
enough for successful fly-fishing, but we'll 
be thankful for small mercies, if we catch a 
few — you bet we will !*' 

So temperately exulted Drake of the red 
head as the Parmachene belle, the delicate 
fly whose lure had been bequeathed to him 
by his uncle, flirted its red, white, and yellow 
wiles over dark Tophet's waters, seconded by 
the scarlet ibis and the Montreal in its dull 
brown dress. 

Lightly, as if naturally skimming, the bril- 
liant artificial insects just brushed the water 
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— tick, tick, tick ! — alighting and jumping off 
again, temptingly played by the boyish fore- 
arm, pressed close to a throbbing side, wMch 
bore upon its khaki sleeve an embroidered fish, 
the scout merit badge for angling. 

Up came a silver and gold, red-speckled 
beauty, gleaming in the afternoon sun which 
faced the boy-angler as he stood some thirty 
yards from the brook's edge: up it came, 
made a swoop over the silken belle and 
knocked her into the water with its tail. 

But the youthful fisherman's skill was 
equal to the occasion. 

As the speckled trout flung over, the sub- 
merged belle came to the surface and her 
gaudily dressed hook caught the fish in the 
upper lip. 

"Oh, glory halleluiah! Ready with the 
landing net, V. K. !" The angler's tones 
were tense. 

The tussle was on as he reeled in his 
enameled line taut, cleverly wielding the 
keepsake rod, drawing the fish in towards 
the bank, aware that the least slack even in 
a foot or two of water, and it would be gone. 
Thrilling moment ! 




"Oh, glory halleluiah! Ready with the landing net, V. K.!" 

Page 164, 
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But hard luck had ceased to "kick" the 
scouts. It was lambasting the trout now, 
forcing him in — in ! The long-handled land- 
ing net maneuvered by V. K. slipped under 
him, scooped him up — and one speckled 
beauty, at least, exchanged its Tophet home 
for a bed of moss in the fisherman's creel 
upon the bank. 

'^Tooraloo! A trout that is a trout! 
Weighs a pound or Vm a Dutchman ! We 
were lucky to get one such. It's better here 
than it was higher up the stream ; there the 
brush was so thick that a fellow couldn't 
get any sort of advantageous stand at a proper 
distance from the water." Drake glanced 
back along the mountain canyon, the deep 
Tophet ravine, whose wooded walls rose on 
either side to a height of two hundred feet 
above him. 

"I wonder if the rest of the bunch has 
caught anything ? " he speculated presently 
in tones carefully subdued. "Birdwood is a 
clever angler. So is Pondie — Ned Pond — 
though he's such a *booky' chap, a regular 
* grind' at school, won his first merit badge 
for scholarship, you know!" 
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"Hum-m! They would go farther on, 
still, in hopes of finding a better spot where 
the stream widens out yet more, into a good- 
sized pond. I doubt if they'll succeed ! I 
haven't explored the ravine very much my- 
self, but I know the windings of Tophet Brook 
pretty well,*' softly responded young Vem 
Kirk, the pioneer scout of Egypt Mountain, 
with the Indian's head upon his sleeve. 
"When Jasp and I went fly fishing we gene- 
rally tried Bog Pond up in that wild coun- 
try between the Hoosac Range and the Ver- 
mont line." 

"Ha! Where we're bound for, once we 
get fairly started on our wilderness hike. 
This is only a preliminary canter for the first 
day out — this fishing along Tophet Brook ! 
And Bog Pond is the center of a good bear 
country, too, so Uncle Dave said when he 
drove past that Punkin Hook farm yester- 
day in Tin Lizzie an' I told him we were 
getting ready, at last, for* our wilderness 
breather — our one out-an'-out holiday this 
summer, sandwiched in between farming as 
Grub Scouts and school, with another cam- 
paign of selling Liberty Bonds, acting as 
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Government despatch bearers, an* so forth. 
. . . Goody ! another nibble." 

The eager sparkle in Drake's eye, here, 
matched the gray-green of the sunlit water 
near the bank where a clump of myriad- 
leaved willows trailed their lower branches 
in Tophet Brook. Stepping gingerly, careful 
not even to tread on a twig lest the least 
noise should frighten the fish, he shifted his 
stand a few feet, the sun throwing his shadow 
behind him, while Vem crept slowly over 
the moss in his wake, dragging the folding 
net, with its long, jointed handle, for landing 
the trout. 

But even here the brook was too narrow 
to allow fair play to an angler's skill: the 
second speckled beauty which smote the 
flies into the water with » its tail, turned a 
silvery somersault and got away. 

"Oh! pshaw, that was raw,'' muttered 
the disappointed fisherman. "Almost as raw 
— " his red eyebrows lifted comically — 
" as what Uncle Dave got off yesterday when 
I told him that we were going to add spice 
to our backwoods trip by trying to capture 
a bear-cub mascot for the soldiers of the 
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losth, to amuse them in camp — perhaps 
carry their luck across !*' 

"Ha! What did Uncle Dave say?*' 

"*Wal, ril be horn-spooned, if that don't 
beat all ! A bunch o' kids like you, with 
faces as smooth as a starched shirt-front, 
thinking you can run on to bear out there, 
an' capture a strong spring cub, armed with 
his sucking teeth and a five-month growth of 
claws!' Yah! Wasn't that the limit?'' 

The fingers of the sixteen-year-old angler 
who, three weeks before, down on a Punkin 
Hook swale, had fought the scout's battle 
for honor, vowing for the present to do his 
bit where he belonged and carry on, vindi- 
catingly rubbed his upper lip where such 
youthful down as ever did run rife was 
fiery as a young conflagration. 

"Birdwood could have a moustache if he 
wanted to," he declared. "He's eighteen. 
So could Connie Buxton." 

"Is Bux as old as you are?" softly ques- 
tioned the pioneer Scout, to whom, at fourteen 
and a half, sixteen was a golden age — and 
eighteen manhood's prime. 

"Yes, older ; he's been longer a scout too, 
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is a senior patrol leader and makes the; kids 
say 'Mister' to him/* with an envious 
grimace. "Hardy, who chummed with me 
doAvn on the farm at Punkin Hook, harvest- 
ing swale hay — punk job ! — he's fifteen 
and a half, and Pondie's just a little older 
than you are, shrimp,'* proudly enumerating 
the members of the picked bunch of Troop 
One who, under the leadership of Birdwood, 
were to leave the beaten track among the 
Berkshire mountains, to explore their lone- 
liest recesses, together with a particularly wild 
tract of country north of them. 

A rough, almost uninhabited region this, 
so they heard,* in parts densely wooded, in 
others covered by a vast growth of wild rasp- 
berries, chiefly in the neighborhood of Bog 
Pond where Vem had fished with his brother 
in bygone, sunnier times, before war with its 
"shadow of the khaki" hung over the land. 
It was a lonely memory of such halcyon 
days which prompted the freckled pathfind- 
er's next fidgeting remark. 

"But — but you're chumming with me, 
this trip, Ginger — not with Hardy — ain't 
you?" he jealously put forth. "You're 
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not forgetting/* furtively, "the old bargain 
we made up above there on the mountain- 
top, when I told you about that queer busi- 
ness of Corporal Craft an' the soldier's 
legacy he brought home from Cuba, that 
was stolen out of his blue imiform belt nine- 
teen years ago. You pr-romised — then — " 
wistfully. 

"Of course Vm not forgetting, idiot, that 
you and I are to be pals this sununer — and 
afterwards, too! Maybe, when I get back 
to the city FU sometimes — just occasionally 
you know — wiggle my pen 'cross paper in 
a letter to you," with a blinking glance that 
reflected Tophet's green wink. "You an' I 
fitted into each other from the first, didn't 
we, b'o' ?" 

Brotherhood, warm chumship, clicked in 
the boy angler's speech, corresponding to the 
ticking of the click-reel on his bamboo rod, 
delicate as a fiddle-bow, as he reeled in ; for 
there seemed little more chance of catching 
trout in this tantalizing, teeming spot of the 
mountain brook which had yielded one prize 
— and no more. 

"Goin' to try your luck farther along, are 
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you ?^* murmured V. K., satisfied with the 

renewal of the pact made on Egypt's summit 

— the mountain-top just above this green 

ravine. "Talking o' Craft,* went on the 

pioneer scout presently, plucking at the rank 

grass of Tophet's bank, " he saw bear tracks 

up around Bog Pond, last week — told my 

dad so! In spite of his having grown so 

* nutty' from thinking about that lost legacy 

all the time, he still goes off hunting once in 

a while, chiefly trying to get back at some 

fox that has swiped his chickens. • . . So 

help me ! I thought I saw a fox that time/' 

" Where ? Where ? *' Drake looked eagerly 
up ; squatting upon the grass now, he was 
in the act of trying a change of flies from 
some others gaudily twisted round his broad- 
brimmed scout hat. 

**Why! stealing along by the woods over 
there, near that string of gray rocks about a 
couple of hundred yards away — see ? I 
guess he was after a woodchuck ! Looks so, 
from the way he was acting !" 

"Goody! d'you suppose we could get a 
chance to come in on his hunting with the 
field glasses ?*' The baffled angler threw his 
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adorned hat on the grass beside his rod and 
excitedly gripped the magnifying binoculars 
slung round him. 

"We might if we lay low there under that 
clump of willows and kept a sharp look-out ! 
My eye ! aren't those dandy field glasses, 
though?" 

" My uncle gave them to me — my uncle 
who graduated, with a captaincy, from 
Plattsburgh. Did — did I tell you I had a 
cablegram from him yesterday, just before 
we left Punkin Hook, saying he had landed 
safely somewhere in France ?" 

"No. rU wager you were glad to get it !" 

"Yes, you bet you!"' 

Lonny Drake, lying low presently, at Vern's 
suggestion, under a green screen of willow- 
leaves on Tophet's bank, felt his fingers steal 
out, of themselves, and softly touch the rod 
beside him, keepsake from his fellow redhead, 
kinsman, benefactor, who had simply been 
middling until America called. 

" Aw-w, glory ! Fm glad — glad now that 
I ' stuck it * — stuck it out at the farmwork 
down there at Punkin Hook, till Fm old 
enough to go over as he has done : that 
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1*1X1 playing a square game as he put it up to 
me,** was his choking thought, which was 
not without an element of pride on behalf 
of his scout troop, too. 

For, one and all, the thirty-two boys of 
that farming troop had bravely "stuck it", 
had gallantly done their bit where they be- 
longed and carried on, laboring indefatigably 
for several hours a day at the various branches 
of farmwork, doing logging work out on the 
Range too, laying up a fuel harvest against 
an inevitable shortage the coming winter, 
at intervals toiling as rough carpenters upon 
the construction of great wooden boxes — 
to receive the fall supply of apples, onions, 
tomatoes, etc. 

Yes, one and all, they had proved the 
value of organized boyhood in a wartime 
crisis, when the U. S. must be the "World's 
pantry.** 

And now, at last, in these final days of 
August, the Boy Power, loosed from the 
wheels of industry it had turned all summer, 
was for the time being hitched to its own 
amusement. 
The main body of the troop, turning its 
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back yesterday upon the village of Punkia 
Hook, had pitched its tents upon Mount 
Greylock, intent upon beholding such won- 
derful sunsets and sunrises as even the sea- 
shore had never offered to the dazzled eyes 
of its members. 

The older boys, the picked bunch, Bux- 
ton, Drake, Hardy, Pondie, under the leader- 
ship of Birdwood, had started at the same 
time upon that long-anticipated exploring 
hike into rarely trodden backwoods. 

Climbing to the top of Egypt Mountain 
and picking up young Vern, as pathfinder, 
they had spent another night in a hay-loft 
and on the morrow were to forge ahead from 
peak to peak of the wild Hoosac Range, 
fishing in the jolly Miller Brook which took 
its rise on Fifty One, neighboring crest to 
Egypt, and thence onward in an adventurous 
hike into the wilderness around Bog Pond, 
on the northward trail to the Vermont line! 

With their blanket rolls strapped round 
them, some flour and other rations in their 
knapsacks, to be eked out by fish and the 
game brought down by the Scout Officer's 
rifle, equipped with their rods, a light steel 
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frying-pan, a couple of tin pails, Birdwood 

wit:li a first-aid kit, Hardy with a camera, 

Orake with field glasses, their marching or- 

dor would be almost as light as their spirits ! 

But nothing human could hope to rival in 

bu-oyancy the thistledown temper of the 

seventh member of the exploring party, the 

Irish terrier Tipperary on whom fond hopes 

lA^ere built that somewhere out in the wilder- 

Txess he might start a mascot bear cub ! 

Tip was at present howling his heart out 
t:ied to a tree on Egypt's crest, left behind 
because of the alarm his barking ructions 
^would cause in trout-land, when his boy- 
pals, for their first day's holiday diversion, 
starting from the High Bridge over Tophet 
Brook, had followed the dark stream's course, 
hoping for good fishing in some of its glossy 
pools. 

But now the lure of the gaudy Parmachene 
belle and her attendant flies was indefinitely 
suspended. The field glasses had come into 
play, passed from one to another of the two 
scouts lying low under the screening wil- 
lows, hoping to get some insight into the 
hunting methods of a mountain fox. 
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" He's the cunningest, smartest fellow, Br'er 
Fox ! ** young Vern was saying in a breath- 
less whisper that melted into the murmur of 
myriads of willow-leaves cooing to Tophet. 
"But he's a lazy animal, hardly ever 
scratches out a burrow for himself, will take 
that of some smaller animal an' enlarge it. 
He's a mighty good father, though — best 
in the woods — my dad says, stays with the 
young ones a whole year and helps the mother 
fox take care of them." 

"Does your father trap foxes in the fall 
when their muffs are grown and the vixen's 
coat isnt hanging on her like an old red calico 
dress ?" asked Drake, readjusting the glasses. 

"Not now. When he was a young man 
Uncle Dave and he used to hunt an' trap to- 
gether all over the Range. Sometimes — " 
Vern drew a long breath — " Steve Bice went 
with them before he took to crookedness 
and sprang a fortune on the 'chuck by filling 
up his hole with counterfeit nickels. I told 
you, didn't I, that 'twas down here in the 
thick woods of this ravine that Steve was 
captured — that the posse sent out after 
him ran him to earth, at last ?" 
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^ep/* Drake cast a glance up at the 

leixse foliage, still in its summer splendor, 

clothing the sides of the mountain gorge. 

^* Hum-m ! Did you ever think, V. K.," he 

mixrmured, while keenly scrutinizing through 

the strong field glasses the distant string of 

gray rocks and their vicinity for any glimpse 

of a hunting fox, "did you ever think that 

if it was that counterfeiting crook who stole 

the legacy, he might pos-si-bly have buried 

the roll of bills or hidden them somewhere, 

down here, when the posse was hot on his 

trail — in which case, of course, they'd have 

rotted away as sodden pulp an' disappeared 

long ago . . . or it's a hundred chances to 

one they would!" excitedly. 

"'Think of it ! Ever think of it !' What 
d'ye take me for, a tackhead ? Haven't I 
— haven't I dreamed more of that than of 
anything else — dreamed of finding them, 
like the nickels, in a woodchuck's hole — 
searched, too, all by myself in likely places, 
hopin' to come on some traces of them ? 
Jasp, he didn't take much stock in the idea, 
though — " the mountain boy's voice broke 
— "said he wasn't wasting his good time, 
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when he had none to throw away, looking 
fer a needle in a bundle o' hay: that Steve 
took the money, of course, an* had managed 
to pass it on to some pal on the outside, 
before he was * pinched * ! Not all the gang 
was caught, you know !'* 

"Mercy!** Drake's mouth gaped in a wide 
oval, as if the Parmachene belle had caught 
her veiled hook in his upper lip even as he 
had got it through the lip of the trout. 
" Mercy ! Gracious ! An* you say that Steve 
escaped — escaped last spring — broke jail 
a year before his sentence was up ! Great 
Scott, suppose he should ever find his way 
back here, from that prison down south — 
suppose we should run across him — even 
you an* I ! Wouldn't we make him cough 
up the truth about that soldier*s legacy, 
even if he kicked the stuffing out of us ? . . . 
Are his folks living up your way still ? *' 
Drake abruptly dropped from heights of 
heroism. 

" His sister is — twin sister — in that out- 
lying farmhouse between Egypt an* old Fifty 
One. I used to play *round with her boy; 
an* once — once — **V. K.*s voice was husky 
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as a chestnut burr — "once I saw a likeness 
of Steve, taken when he was a young man, 
at the time that he used to go trapping with 
my dad an' hunting ' snowshoe * rabbits — 
varying hares that turn white in winter — 
ixp beyond that stone marker on the Ver- 
mont Une/' 

** Ha ! that low stone post.* Used to be a 
great place for runaway couples to go and 
get hitched up, eh ? Why don't your brother 
and Farmer Pete — Egypt's farmerette — 
try that way o' marrying, since old Craft is 
so set — " 

" Pshaw ! she wouldn't," interrupted V. K., 
cutting in upon the fiery romance of the 
ginger joker beside him. "Oh, cracky! just 
let me have the glasses for — a — minute," 
he pleaded breathlessly. "Yes, sure, I got 
on to Mr. Fox's little game again that time ! 
He is after a 'chuck !" 

Panting with a reflection of the fever in 
the hunting red fox, the pioneer scout ad- 
justed the binoculars to his own vision. 

"Jim'ny!" he ejaculated, a moment later, 
his freckled face gleaming forth like a speckled 
egg from under the twinkling willow-leaves. 
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"My eye! the woodchuck's got away. I saw 
him plainly make a dive for his hole in under 
that biggest bowlder, about the middle of the 
string o' rocks. . . . Ha ! Mr. Fox, this is 
the time you got left ; no supper in sight for 
you or the puppies either." 

"Oh, shucks ! why didn't I see that ? 
Glasses again ! My soul ! what's the sly old 
fox up to now, doubling round the rock — 
springing on to it — str-retching himself out 
flat ? Whe-ew ! Good scouting this ! 
Wouldn't have missed it for all the trout in 
Tophet Brook ! Suppose he's going to 
wait till night for the 'chuck to come out, 
eh.'^" Drake's voice was attenuated to a 
thin whisper, brittle as glass. 

"Maybe he won't have to wait as long as 
that ! A woodchuck never looks behind him, 
you know — his neck isn't fixed so that he 
can. Oh ! come, old Stingy, let me take 
a look now." Vern lifted a pleading hand 
towards the glasses. 

"Hold on a second, shrimp! Goody! he 
looks, at this distance, just like my dog Tip- 
perary, stretched out there atop o' the rock, 
with his sly old nose on his paws. Never 
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ja^w a fox do like that before an' IVe run 
across a good many of them on that two-by- 
foixr island in the tidal river, where I worked 
for a year. . . . Why, ye gods an* little 
fishes!'' Drake fierily apostrophized the 
trout in Tophet. "What's the meaning of 
iLKis ? Another red fox as sure's you live ! A 
second fox stealing up from the south — up 
along the ravine ! Now what's their little 
game ?" 

*'How — how — how can I tell you, if 
you won't let me have a look ? " The pioneer 
scout, his freckled face all manner of lights, 
made as though to pluck the glasses in a 
triple frenzy from the hand that held them. 
Drake grudgingly yielded them for half a 
minute. 

But the distance being fairly unobstructed 
along Tophet's bank he could see clearly 
from his hiding place, with the naked eye, 
the second slim, sharp-nosed fox trot once — 
twice — around and around the gray rock 
on which the first one was stretched — to 
and fro before its earthy bed tunneled by 
the small hole from which, doubtless, the 
I* trembling 'chuck was peeping forth. 
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Then away she coolly trotted — southward 
— again. 

Vem returned the revealing glasses to 
their owner. 

Not a whisper broke the stillness now. 

The two boys whom Luck had never be- 
fore blessed with such good scouting, how- 
ever she may have treated their fishing, lay 
tensely clucking — quivering all over — un- 
der the green waterside willows. 

What would come next ? 

What, indeed, was the foxes* double game ? 

It was Drake — speechless Drake — who, 
thanks to Captain Montague's Christmas 
gift, the scout glasses, saw, clearly saw, after 
a breathless interval that might have been 
five minutes — or five hours — the imprisoned 
woodchuck bolt out, no doubt believing that 
the skinny red fox which had passed and 
repassed his hole, brush waving, was the 
identical fox which had chased him — and the 
only one ! 

Never dreaming, poor chuckhead, with no 
backward vision, of the motionless, terra- 
cotta statue stretched, patiently waiting, 
upon the bowlder above him ! 
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But — fiamelike — that prone statue leaped 
to life. 

In one bound the sly old dog-fox — black 
ears erect — was off the rock and on to the 
^chuck, burying his teeth in the back of the 
smaller animal's fat neck. 

A momentary struggle — some hot squeal- 
ing from the tricked 'chuck, no doubt — and 
the red fox threw the prey over his shoulder, 
trotted up and off along the ravine bed — 
to the south. 

Three minutes later two boys sat, spell- 
bound, face to face, on the moss of Tophet's 
bank, discussing the matter, the one prize- 
trout in their creel, the many which wouldn't 
bite — and the counterfeiter Bice — all for- 
gotten. 

"They just made it up between them, 
those two foxes, an* put one over on the 
'chuck !" maintained V. K., the boy hunter of 
Egypt Mountain. "I guess Jasp would say 
they did — yes, an' dad, too, he^d tell you 
about a female fox that had been caught once 
an' managed to get away, stealing the bait 
again an' again out of a trap set in shallow 
water an' — though the old vixen just ever- 
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lastingly hated to wet her feet — never step- 
ping on the sod that covered the spring of 
the steel trap ! An' of how a fox will bluflE 
a dog by jumping on a stone wall, an' — an' 
Citing instances failed. 
AH the same, Vd never have believed 
this — this that weVe seen — if I hadn't 
come in on it myself, with the help of the 
glasses," murmured Drake. "And we'll have 
hard work to make Birdwood, the other 
fellows — anybody else — believe it. . . . 
But it happened !" 

Yes ! camouflage or coincidence, chance or 
collusion, it had happened, and left a picture 
never to be forgotten of a moss-shagged 
bowlder — gray rocks near Tophet's bank — 
on two scouts' minds. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE LURE OF THE BEYOND 

NOT on Tophet, coursing through its 
deep ravine, but on the narrow, whim- 
sical Miller Brook which, taking its 
rise near the spruce-covered peak, old Fifty 
One, and flowing east, but by a freakish detour 
crossing in a roundabout way the trail lead- 
ing north to the Vermont line, did the eve- 
ning light fall softly, filtering through the 
thick woods of a rarely trodden country upon 
the heads of half a dozen campers preparing 
supper upon its bank. 

Two of them, Drake and Pondie, were 
fishing, the lure of the Parmachene belle 
having given way to the writhing beckonings 
of a humble worm suspended from a stout rod 
— clumsy compared with Captain Montague's 
keepsake — the bait drifting down with the 
current until seized by an eager trout that, 
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finding the worm very sweet, swallowed it, 
hook and all, was drawn upstream, and 
"derricked" out of the water, 

Bux, casting now and again a hungry eye 
on the fishermen, was mixing creamy biscuit 
dough in a tin pail and prematurely testing 
it by toasting an edible snake thereof, coiled 
round a twig, over the glowing cook fire. 
Chocolate frothed in another tin, these two, 
with the light steel frying-pan, forming the 
nucleus of a cooking outfit which young Vern 
— pioneer scout — was supplementing by 
fashioning a gridiron of birch twigs whereon 
to broil the trout derricked out of the Miller 
waters. Scout Hardy who, with Drake, had 
labored at the "punk job** of saving sedge- 
hay down at Punkin Hook, was driving a 
nail into a crotched stick to be used for sus- 
pending a tin pail over the fire when, presently, 
it might be necessary to boil water in it. 

Fragrant, recently cut spruce boughs 
strewed the Miller's bank. From a distance 
of a dozen yards or so came the ringing blows 
of a Scout Officer's axe against a tree, where 
Birdwood, leader, was felling a silvery birch 
sapling to form a prop for the green bough- 
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house, to be constructed as a protection against 
the night. 

The first gold of the sunset, lighting an 
exquisite taper in the tall stamens of the 
blue vervain, or wild hyssop, flourishing in 
a moist spot of the brook's bank, crowned 
the early maturity of his strong figure — 
which had just attained the soldier's age and 
would soon take up the soldier's burden — 
in its khaki shirt, breeches, and the canvas 
leggings of the Assistant Scoutmaster, as 
he swung his camper's felling axe against 
the young birch. With such skill and pre- 
cision did he drive the blade home that in- 
voluntarily a tall figure, bearing with it an 
indescribable, cobwebby air of sadness or mys- 
tery out of the woods, halted to watch him 
as it emerged upon the Miller's bank, and 
to take a startled, glancing survey of the 
bright little oasis of good cheer amid the 
encompassing wilderness made by the glowing 
camp fire and the busy figures of five boys 
hungrily procuring or preparing supper. 

But the tepid shock that stirred the breast 
of the newcomer was nothing to that which 
his unexpected appearance produced in the 
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camping scouts. Birdwood's axe almost 
struck a glancing blow in spite of his firm 
grip on the helve. 

Drake's red hair rose rampant ; he well- 
nigh clutched it as, in the act of derricking 
a trout out of water^ he turned and saw who 
it was. 

"By the gingery joker!" (He had caught 
up V. K/s expression.) "It's — it's that 
old Craft — 'Pete's' father — all this long 
way from Egypt. Glo-ory! he's just in 
time to grub — with — us." 

Vern scowled his surprise at the twig 
gridiron, on which his freckled fingers now 
bungled : what he would have liked to serve 
to the wanderer was not toasted trout but 
toasted toadstools of the most poisonous 
variety from the stream's gilded bank. For 
he thought of Jasp — Soldier Bud — in train- 
ing in the big mobilization camp, sixty miles 
off, going over to fight his country's battles, 
who could not even have the desire of his 
heart — a War Bride — before he took ship 
for across ! 

Drake, too, at one moment, as his thought 
flew to Camp Charron, felt that he would like 
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to set the newcomer supping on night-shade 
tea — or some delicacy of the kind. 

Then, again, as he met the brief glance of 
a pair of hollow dark eyes, saw the ravages 
which a fixed idea, a sense of feud and much 
brooding upon an ancient loss had made 
in the face and figure of him who was once a 
fine soldier, irritation melted into pity. 

" Goodness ! it must have come awfly 
hard on him, having that money stolen long ago 
— the legacy left by a dead soldier to his 
poor old mother an' entrusted to him to bring 
home — especially if he hadn't money enough 
to make good — make it up to her. Don't 
wonder it turned him two thirds crazy!" 
was his softened thought, as he took his last 
lively trout off the hook and dropped it on 
a bed of grass in his creel. 

Meanwhile Birdwood, equally excited — 
for there was not a scout present who did 
not by this time know the story of that 
theft which took place nineteen years ago 
on Egypt Mountain, when a returned sol- 
dier was robbed of a dead comrade's money, 
under circumstances which threw suspicion 
on a third soldier who did not live long enough 
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to clear himself — Birdwood was accosting 
the stranger, his fingers twitching as he 
swept the loose chips from the kerf — deep 
notch — made by his axe in the tree which 
he was felling. 

"Good evening !" he said. "Been out after 
rabbits ? YouVe come a long way from your 
old mountain top — Egypt — eh?" noting 
the shotgun under the arm of the Spanish 
War veteran, the game dangling from his 
lean left hand. 

"Aye. Got a couple o' brace o' cotton- 
tails! Small game's not so plenty over my 
part o' the Hoosac Range as it used to be. 
Bigger animals comin' back though on some 
o' the mountains. Saw bear signs again 
to-day as I followed the trail north a ways 
towards Bog Pond, through some mighty 
rough country — 'tween here an' the Ver- 
mont line. . . . Hum-m! You're a pretty 
good axe-man — pard." 

Away from Egypt's familiar associations 
and depressing memories, under the influence 
of surprise and this oasis in the backwoods, 
the ex-soldier's manner was friendly, his 
look almost normal — until his eye fell on 
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V. K. ; then he scowled, but not bitterly ; he 
held no rancor against the boy or his father, 
only against the stepbrother, Jasper Banks, 
namesake and son of the dead comrade who he 
still believed had most meanly robbed him. 

"*Good axe-man !' Ought to be !" echoed 
Birdwood, fondling the gleaming axe-helve. 
**I'm an Assistant Scoutmaster. Pshaw! 
*where's the fire' ; beg pardon, I mean what's 
your hurry, sir?" in humorous excitement. 
"You're a long distance from home, aren't 
you, four or five miles, taking the trail over 
Fifty One to Egypt, eh ? Won't you stay 
an' grub with us. Those fellows are clean- 
ing the trout now: trout fresh from the 
Miller — biscuits — cocoa ! We're pretty 
hungry an' tired — have hiked a long dis- 
tance, too! Say! can't we tempt you?" 
swinging the axe for another blow. 

" Wal ! I don' know but I'd just as soon. 
The trail — the woods — 'tween here an' 
Egypt, ain't any puzzle to me after dark, 
though it's coming on foggy — be so thick 
before morning, I guess, that the trout won't 
know when they're on top of the water; 
they'll go on swimming up in the fog. Eh ?" 
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It was actually an attempt at jocularity, 
as the ex-soldier, with the caution of an old 
woodsman, putting the doomed birch between 
himself and the axe-man, in case of flying 
chips, accepted the invitation as naturally 
as he would have yielded hospitality in his 
farmhouse on Egypt's crest, to which the 
red-haired scout, now most excitedly clean- 
ing trout, had carried a brimming water- 
pail for his pretty daughter at sunrise one 
morning. 

That ginger joker, Drake, hardly know- 
ing whether he was on his head or his heels 
in presence of this most unexpected guest, 
found relief in awaking the echoes with his 
version of a trench meal-song which the 
soldiers were singing over there : 

''It's a long time to wait for supper, 

It's a long time we're out ! 
It's a long time to wait for supper, 

For that dear old derricked trout, 
Good-bye, eggs and bacon ; farewell Irish stew. 

It's a long, long time to wait for supper. 

And we know that's true !" 

The guest started and pricked his ears. 
A wave of light passed over his face at the 
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novel parody upon the rollicking marching 
song, "Tipperary" ; it was like a flash from 
the spirited high noon of his soldier's life, 
twenty years before, crossing the melancholy 
of life's saddened afternoon. 

« 

Nor did the brightness altogether pass. 
The song stimulated him presently to ex- 
change views with Birdwood about the latest 
items of war news, and when he learned that 
the young Scout officer was only eager to 
"get into it", he began to manifest some real 
interest in the whole half-dozen scouts, to- 
gether with the doings and purposes of their 
wilderness trip. 

Under the influence of browned biscuits, 
broiled trout, and invigorating cocoa he actu- 
ally discoursed with tepid enthusiasm about 
the surrounding woods and their wild ani- 
mals — of the bear signs he had recently 
seen. 

"I didn't run across any tracks to-day, 
but about halfway between here an' Bog 
Pond — that bit of a lake lying north — 
I saw where some big old Bruno — full- 
grown black bear — had been hugging arm- 
fuls of raspberry bushes an' picking the 
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berries off them. They will do that, y< 
know," the hollow-eyed guest went on, **sil 
ting up on their haunches out there in th< 
wilderness !" 

"Yes, just as MoUie Mascot did down 
Camp Charron when she swiped your pe; 
nuts, Vern. She sure was a 'honey/ But 
gee ! she won't be in it with the bear cub tha^ 
we're going to capture up in the wild counJ 
try 'tween here an' the Vermont line — oi 
beyond it — to be the mascot of the io5th| 
— no, sir ; that she won't !" The red-haired' 
scout crowed — a ruddy crow. 

"Why! what sort o' birds of passage are 
you, to think ye can steal a spring cub from his 
mother an' get away with it ? Gosh ! I think 
I see the finish of some of you smooth-faced 
kids, unless you put her out of the game 
first," came with hollow merriment from the 
guest. 

"Why not try to get her — the old one?** 
struck in Bux. "I'd like a bearskin coat/' 

"Pshaw 1 you'd need a jackass to carry it/* 
vouchsafed Craft. 

"Besides the jackass inside it, Buxie!** 
enlarged the scouts. " You — you'll be sorry 
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'when Fin in the first wave — as the soldiers 
say ! '' protested Buxton plaintively. 

** Yes, don't guy him." Ex-corporal Craft 
spoke again. "If you really are out after 
bear^ boys, there's a fellow who has a camp, 
a log-cabin, up somewhere in the woods near 
Bog Pond, who can tell you more about black 
bear in one hour than I could in a year. He 
has queer ways o* trappin' them. His name's 
Polie Moreau. A French-Canadian he is, 
who — who can just about speak English 
well enough to say *Boo!' straight.'* 

iA laugh — the grim ghost of a chuckle 
— still a laugh from the melancholy, "bug- 
harboring" specter at the feast; the scouts 
could hardly believe their ears ! 

"He makes a living — 'Poleon does — by 

cutting scythe snaiths (handles, you know) 

an' selling 'em round to the farmers. That 

keeps him out in the woods 'most all the 

year round. In fall he does some trapping ; 

now an' then nabs a bear in some queer, 

, outlandish way an' once in a while a valuable 

little sable, caught by the head in a trap that 

he'^fixcs for it in the spring by scooping out 

a hole in some tree-trunk, several feet from 
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the ground, an' inserting a ring of wooden 
spikes. Sable doesn't go near it till winter, | 
when Toleon puts the bait in fresh," Craft 
explained. "But his biggest trapping har- 
vest is among the mountain foxes." 

'" ' Foxes ! Mountain foxes ! ' Gee ! I must 
tell you of what we saw two red foxes do, 
of the game they put up on a woodchuck 

— we saw them, didn't we, Vern ? — only 
the day before yesterday down in the ravine 
on Egypt Mountain, where Tophet Brook 
widens out into a little pond an' farther along 
there's a string of gray rocks that you can 
see a good way off, — the ground being pretty 
open." Drake disposed of his last derricked 
trout in two mouthfuls. "We — we were 
fishing in Tophet — " 

♦If He paused. For the guest stiffly drew his 
long back up. Into the latter's eyes came 
again the haunted expression, the obsession 
of dwelling upon his loss nineteen years 
before, upon that old theft of a legacy which 
he had come to associate, in some vague 
way, more and more with the brook Tophet 

— hence his early morning prowlings — be- 
cause the fate which had befallen both 
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the men to whom suspicion could point had 
overtaken them near that dark stream. The 
one, his neighbor in Egypt, fellow-soldier 
in Cuba, had dropped dead upon the High 
Bridge; the other, the counterfeiter. Bice, 
was run to earth in Tophet Ravine. 

Yet, once again, the shadow lifted as he 
listened to Drake's excited story, eked out 
by corroborative monosyllables from Vern 
— whose freckles were set and surly through- 
out the meal — of the one red fox stretched 
out, dog-like, upon the gray bowlder beneath 
which was the woodchuck's hole, of the 
coming and going of the second fox, his mate, 
no doubt — with the outcome a tricked 
and captured 'chuck ! 

" He was the image of Tip, my dog, as we 
saw him through the glasses," wound up 
the narrator, stroking the head of his Irish 
terrier which had been tied to a tree in the 
woods while trout-fishing was going on and 
released when supper began. "Well 1 What 
do you make of it — sir?" he demanded 
fiercely of "Pete's" fathen 

"Hard to say, lad! Queer things happen 
in the woods — impossible things — an out- 
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sider would say. But — the impossible hap- 
pens ! That " — now for the first time a 
real look of life, a ray of energetic reason 
crossing cloudland, brightened the guest's 
face — "that's the real lure of the woods to 
one who goes into 'em much : always some- 
thing you don't quite understand, never the 
lesson learnt outright, always the something 
beyond beckoning ye •'— beckoning ye — to 
follow on and find out more 1 Get me ? " 

"I should think so! . . . We're Scouts." 

"In this case it seems kinder stretching 
things to say that 'twas a put-up job between 
the foxes — that they knowingly put one 
over on the 'chuck." 

"None but a chuckhead would go as far's 
that!" laughed Bux. • 

"I'm not so 'mighty sure, now! In the 
woods strange things happen; I've known 
'em to happen myself. The easier way out is 
to think that both foxes had been after the 
same woodchuck, that the vixen, being behind- 
hand, followed up the scent to the hole, an* 
seeing the old dog-fox on watch above it, knew 
that, sooner or later, he'd get the 'chuck — so 
she coolly trotted back to the puppies again." 
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"So camouflage is ruled out, — ruse, wood- 
land strategy, or whatever you'd call it !" 
Birdwood pinched his lip thoughtfully. 

"I wouldn't go so far's to declar' that^ 
either. Last word hasn't been said on foxes, 
nor on any of the woodland creatures, for 
that matter. As I say, there's always the 
further riddle for you to solve if ye can! 
• . . Well ! the sun's 'most gone ; I must 
make a dig for the woods, boys, start back — 
back towards — Egypt ! " 

The light which had burned for a minute 
in the guest's hollow eye, like a candle in a 
dark cave, here went out abruptly, as if 
starting back to Egypt meant back to bond- 
age : bondage of bitter brooding, of visiting 
what he believed to be the mean crime of a 
fellow-soldier upon the latter's son — so that 
his daughter dared not visit Jasper Banks in 
camp lest her father's vague melancholia 
should leap to violence and the Law would 
shut him up. 

"Yes, I guess I'll have to be starting home ; 
Egypt Mountain will be dark as old Egypt 
by the time I reach it. Thank ye for the 
feed, boys." The guest stood, looking down. 
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sidelong, at the camp fire. "When ye come 
my way again I hope to return it. My 
daughter would admire to cook for you.*' 

"An* gee ! wouldn't we admire her, doing 
it?" purred Drake, the inflammable, the 
memory of Academy Ida paling beside a 
recollection of little wartime "Pete" in the 
overalls. 

"Hope you'll learn a few new things about 
the woods this trip — " the genial candle 
beamed for a moment again in Craft's eye — 
"but don't you try any cub-pinching, if 
you're lucky enough to run on to bear, out 
there, unless you put the old one out o' the 
game first, or — or there'll be the devil of a 
katoose. So long !" 



CHAPTER XII 



THE CUB 



THE Cub was practicing camouflage. 
One minute he stood erect — a tall 
dancer, like MoUie Mascot in the broad 
camp street — erect, peak-faced, round- 
paunched, a brown and solitary spot of visible 
life in the midst of an open wilderness — fifty 
acres or so of rough brush and berry bushes 
— where some three years before the woods 
had been cut down! 

Erect one minute, gathering in (as he had 
seen his mother do) with a short, chubby fore- 
arm a thorny little raspberry branch, scantily 
laden, where earlier the wild raspberries had 
been so abundant that one could smell the 
many acres of them nearly a mile off. 

One minute he was feeding himself with 
his left paw, on which the sharp, hooked claws 
had now about five months' growth — filling 
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his mouth with berry after belated berry, 
until the infant saliva flowed pink ! 

Then — a strange noise about an acre away : 
the harum-scarum, devil-may-care ructions of 
something turned loose to the wilderness, not 
warily born to it ! And, lo ! from being a 
berry-picking biped, the Cub in a moment 
became a wallowing quadruped, skinning 
through wild scrub and bushes, belly to 
brush — the lower, thorny brush — seeking 
savagely some lair where he could hide — 
lie low. 

At that moment Mother Nature took him 
by the hand and gave him his first lesson in 
camouflage — that is, his first as a lone cub ! 
She showed him a fallen tree, blown down 
long ago by a hurricane, whose bark and wood 
had rotted brown until it was the identical 
color of the Cub's silky coat — which he 
would gradually exchange for a black one as 
he grew older — whose decaying roots and 
trunk had been bent and twisted into a 
curve by storms sweeping down over the 
Vermont line until they formed a sort of 
wooden cave. ... A wilderness cubby-hole ! 

" There! " said Mother Nature triumphantly. 
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**Hide there 1 That's the place for you — 
not out among the green scrub and berry 
bushes ! " 

And the Cub obeyed. He could not, 
chameleon-like, change the color of his coat, 
but instinctively he knew that it would melt 
into the brown of the rotting roots so that it 
would be hard for an enemy to distinguish 
between them — the camouflage practiced 
by soldiers when they lay the green sod fair 
and level over a dugout. 

He became one with the decaying tree, his 
vibrant little body (not so very little, either, 
for he weighed about forty pounds) cower- 
ing, bristling with such savage, silent life that 
it might almost have communicated some of 
that elusive property to the crooked trunk 
within whose curve he hid and set the sap 
running again in the aged, wooden arms which 
enfolded him. 

It wias a week and more since he had known 
contact with any more vital arms — his 
mother's. She had gone out one day on a 
foraging expedition, leaving him curled up 
in the snug hollow of an old beech tree in the 
thick woods which stretched along one side 
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of Bog Pond, melting into the vast berry patch 
where the forest had been cut over. 

She had never come back. And, after a 
time, the Cub, feeling lonely and hungry, set 
out to seek her. He found his way to the 
very heart of the wild raspberry area, where 
a few berries still lingered ; he had been there 
before and could follow the scent of rasp- 
berries anywhere down the breeze. 

He searched high and low then, as he 
searched to-day, in the intervals of hungrily 
feeding — searched with a vague forlornness ! 
But he could not find her. 

No shaggy black form appeared, wallow- 
ing among the bushes or waltzing around on 
its hind-legs, gathering berries. But feasting 
wrought some forgetfulness — for blackberries 
were still abundant. 

And then, as half the craving hollow inside 
him and the great void without was filled by 
the repletion of his little brown paunch, the 
breeze bore to him over brush and bushes 
the reckless echo of those ructions turned loose 
to the wilderness, but not of it ! And, trem- 
bling, he fled to cover. 

"Wow! Wow! Wow! . . . Wah! Wach 1 . . . 
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Wouf-wuf!" In a stormy paroxysm the 
noise pursued him into his wooden cave, where 
one old arm of root — the tree had been 
a big elm — made a narrow roof over his 
head. 

The same dare-devil uproar — uproarious 
barking — it was which had pursued Tin 
Lizzie down the mountain road past the farm 
at Punkin Hook and was only silenced in the 
pursuit of "Stretch '* in his temptation-trailing 
car, when it became a question of abandoning 
the chase or mouthing the clog that beat 
against the dare-devil's forelegs ! 

A dare-devil he was, and a "dear devil", 
too ! But the Cub didn't know that. Neither 
did the red squirrel, at present the object of 
noisy attack, which, having reached the haven 
of a stray birch sapling, could hold its own in 
chattering argument with this interloper of 
the wilderness ! 

And, presently, the cowering, bristling Cub 
saw the intruder — madcap intruder! 

He might have taken the clamorous crea- 
ture for a red fox with whose appearance he 
was familiar, of whom he felt no fear, for the 
color of the two was almost the same, that of 
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the wild fox a richer, more vivid terra-cotta, 
straight from Nature's dye house. In size 
and shape there was, too, some ancient tribal 
resemblance. 

But instinct again warned the Cub that the 
sly old dog-fox would have gone about his 
wilderness business with sly stealth, after the 
manner of his tricking the woodchuck in 
Tophet ravine, — not like this red-coated 
termagant ! To the stalking fox clung the 
silent dignity of the wild. Civilization breeds 
claptrap ! 

And while the Cub was feeling in his savage, 
shrinking marrow the unparalleled strangeness 
of all this, the lightning bolt flew : the 'toose — 
what Craft of Little Egypt would call "the 
devil of a katoose" — began. . . . Tipperary 
scented the bear. 

JThen the wilderness awoke with a vengeance. 
The bearded Irish terrier, weighing some ten 
pounds less than the ambushed Cub, with 
vague, ancestral antipathies awaking in him 
too, picked his way, like a zigzagging lance, 
between thorny clumps of bushes, through 
evergreen scrub — mainly dwarf spruce trees 
— and prickly brambles, until he stood elas- 
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tically swaying upon his stiffly braced hind- 
legs before that brown rotting tree cave. 

"Wuf-f! Who in thunder are you-u?" 
he barked in staccato frenzy at the peak- 
faced, full-paunched Cub, which — oh ! strange 
freak of destiny — had a little white on that 
baby face of his, one pure streak from his 
broad, brown forehead to his pointed, shiny, 
black nose, broadening almost to a milky 
splotch between the eyes. A birthright star 
of fate ! 

"Woof!" growled the startled Cub in 

answer, wriggling in his dark cave of roots. 

But he did not cower now. No, sir ! He 

was game as befitted one born to be the Luck 

of fighting free men. 

He wallowed forth as the frantic barking 
challenge of the intruder further defied him, 
and — spitting, snarling like a wildcat — 
reared to boxing defensive, sat upon his hind 
haunches, ready to pounce upon the dog if 
the latter came nearer. 

The dog had no intention of doing anything 
so foolhardy. He skirmished this way and 
that in front of the crooked old tree, waking 
the wild-fruit area with windy bluff, for he 
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knew himself no match for the little, berry- 
filled brown Savage, with the paunch of an 
alderman on him, who sat erect in sparring 
attitude before his wooden cave, his silky 
paws, their sharp claws gleaming, ready to 
lunge and parry — defend his head like a bom 
pugilist. 

But, ah, me! the starch went out of the 
natural boxer — though not the raw savagery 
— in a culminating moment of bewildering 
fear. He saw himself approached, lightning- 
like, by new enemies. 

A strange smell was in the air, enervating as 
poison gas to the Cub's nostrils. Strange, 
wild sounds filled it, at first riotous, clamoring 
like the dog's bark, but without the canine 
element of vagueness and bluff — then stifled, 
choking, ragged — shattered to dry chips of 
speech whirling in an unprecedented storm 
of excitement. 

" My s-sakes ! what has that beggar — 
Tip — started now ? What's he ramping 
round — dancing round — before that old 
windfall tree for ? . . . Heavens ! If it 
should be a — spitting bobcat or — or — " 

Breathless human figures — boyish figures 
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— came leaping, pell-mell, helter-skelter, over 
raspberry bushes and evergreen dwarfs. 

" Maybe, it's a bear. Naw ! no such luck. 
Be r-ready to 'peg' him one or two, if you 
have to. Bird!*' 

The semi-subdued shouts trailed off into 
low, incoherent improvising, small change 
fresh — hot — from a mint of excitement. 
Then: 

"By all that's in me! I believe it's Bear 

— a bear cub. For the love o' Mike ! a brown 
cub . . . Yes ! Yes ! See him sitting up there, 
against those old roots — with the tree curl- 
ing round him, spitting — snarling at the dog. 
. . . An' — and we only just got here yes- 
terday ! " 

Feeling went over the top with a bang that 
reverberated like a thunder-clap in each boy- 
ish brain. 

" A cub, by gracious ! The Cub we're after 
to capture for a mascot ! Oh, heavenly day ! 
how — how to catch him ? Wonder if the 
old one is — anywhere — near?" 

Thus Drake was fierily sputtering, his 
fingers on the metal horn of the lariat wound 
round his waist, with which he had before 
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done good work, though not in the wilderness, 
his eyes a wild green under the red eyebrows 
working up and down like a brush fire. 

" Have to steal up behind him, to — rope 

— him I Never could do it from the front; 
he'd dodge. Couldn't attempt to sur-round 
him, catch him with our hands — get all 
chawed up ! . . . Have to keep our eyes peeled 
for the mother too ; if she should land among 
us, pretty raving, there'd be something doing. 
Always heard that if you do run across bear, 

— sure — sure to be when you least expect it I ^* 
Birdwood — Scout Officer — was speaking 

in the low, tense tones of one leading a charge. 

"Well! 'got to go in or go under'," he 
gasped further. " Drake, you ginger joker ! 
Mascot idea started with you ; if you don't 
want to go under, on it, now — now's your 
chance.'* . 

No further hint was needed. While the 
Scout Officer carefully held his rifle at ready, 
on the watch for the wild mother, the red- 
haired hothead — who, down among the 
brown tents of Camp Charron, had burned 
because the 105th Massachusetts regiment, 
unlike the second Vermont, had no free- 
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born Luck of the woods to companion it in 
C3mp and typify its tameless fortunes — stole 
round on tiptoe behind the glossy old roots, 
all the ruddy hair on his scalp a bristling 
brush fire now. 

The Cub, with the instinct of the wild ani- 
mal, still kept his face to the enemy — dog 
and men — though one minute, now, he was 
a biped, the next a gnashing quadruped, 
^vatchful for any chance to make a wallowing 
break for safety. 

Young Vern, who, hunting over the Ver- 
mont line with Jasp, had seen a bear cub in 
the open before, and was, therefore, less tensely 
gripped than the others by the novelty of the 
situation, was meanwhile fairly "chortling** 
over the discovery of one fact : 

"He — he — sure's you live, he's got a 
white streak down his face. Dad says only 
once — once in a thousand years or so will 
you — will man — run on to a black bear 
with any white on his head. A freak, it is 
— like Albino deer, . . • Oh ! So help my 
gingery jok-er ! — " 

"S'help your ginger joker — shut up!" 
hissed Buxton under his breath, with a view 
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to clearing the air for the lassoing throw from 
behind the root-rampart which was to noose 
the restless Cub and place him at the mercy of 
the captors. " Ea-sy there, Drakie I Ta-ake 
it cool !'' 

But Drake was not "taking it cool!" 
Every red hair on his head was crackling 
fierily, distractedly, as he stole up behind 
the fallen tree : the brilliant poppy of purpose 
which had bloomed for him out of the I 
plowed field of his own feelings down at 
Camp Charron to lend color to the utili- 
tarian labors of the summer — which had 
glorified the farming down at Punkin Hook 
— was almost within his grasp to pluck. 
"Bear or Bust I'' His ears rang with it. 
The raspberry wilderness billowed before his 
eyes — a rolling sea, touched with starry 
spangles of red and black. 

The drab lariat circled round his head, shot 
out, but not with the steadiness of nerve, the 
accuracy of aim, which had dropped it over 
the head of the runaway mule, Polly the Second. 

It missed looping the elastic Cub by a whole 
wide foot — caught on a grim old spike stick- 
ing up from the dead tree 1 
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Now, once again, Nature spoke in the ear of 
that white-streaked Cub, and filled him with 
wholesale terror of the hissing, snakelike thing 
which had sung through the air behind him, — 
dropping upon the dead stick ! 

Before it could be disentangled, with a 
vicious jerk, and thrown again, he defied the 
prancing dog trying to bar escape from the 
curving embrace of the fallen tree, defied 
his overmastering terror of the human figures 
which leaped — closed in — to head him off, 
but dared not come to grips with his baby 
teeth and savage claws, for fear of not having 
enough whole skin left on their hands to 
harbor a postage stamp. 

Defied all, took leg-bail, and reached a 
clump of bushes — Tipperary hot on his 
trail. 

"Oh! confound it; you missed. WeVe 
lost him. He can wallow along — fast — 
even through the thorny brush!" The cry 
came up from Birdwood, keeping watch 
against a sudden onslaught from the mother 
bear. 

"S-so can the dog follow — pretty — 
fast." A shaken response that seemed to 
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come from the quivering raspberry bushes 
trembling with the pell-mell flight of the fugi- 
tive. 

"Not — not so fast as the little bear can! 
The Cub's thick coat protects him. He's 
'way ahead now. See that brush quiver ! . . . 
Boo-hoo, Drake. Baa-a-a ! That was a bad 
one. Guess you're not any Buffalo Bill — 
or quite up to starring in a Wild West Show 
— yet." 

"Oh ! rub it in — rfo," groaned the luck- 
less one, dangling his lariat. No chance to 
use it on that quivering brush out there in 
the wilderness, where Tipperary, still leaping 
gingerly round, bafiled, thorn-stung, tried to 
keep on the trail, but lost heart in the dense 
brush, where the Cub, with his thicker hide 
and coat — and mortal fear tugging at his 
young heartstrings — managed to scrape 
through ! 

"Oh, see, he's struck a path o' some kind, 
made by sheep or cattle. He's running like 
time now — makin' a dig for the woods ! . . . 
Flying like blazes!" 

Alas, fate's propitious moment had flown 
like fame. A sheepish-looking scout, twitch- 
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ing all over, fingered his lariat, blenching 
before the withering jibes of his brother scouts 
as the brown Cub on whose broad forehead 
Nature herself — mothering him to-day — had 
set the white star of luck, was lost in distance 
and a green thicket of scrub. 

Tipperary, bafHed, awoke the echoes with 
a demoniac katoose, but, not being a hound 
with a sleuth's nose to rely on, forbore to 
follow where he could not see. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BRUNO OF THE BERRY PATCH 

" y^ AMP on his trail, we will ! Yes, sir ! 

\j We won't weaken. Not a step do we 
stir from here ! We'll scour that old 
raspberry wilderness, length and breadth — 
early an' late — until we run on to him 
again — have another try at capturing him. 
He was a Star Cub, a born mascot — beat the 
'honey' MoUie into a cocked hat ! So he did !" 

Thus did half a dozen scouts, on their 
mettle, pledge each other, squatting at eve- 
ning round their blazing camp fire on the edge 
of the wooded shore of Bog Pond, a remote 
lakelet whose immediate banks were for the 
most part swampy, situated some miles north 
of Fifty One, that spruce-clad peak of the 
Hoosac Range, on the trail northward to the 
Vermont line. 

Even Birdwood, the young Scout Officer, 
who at the outset had regarded this mascot 
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project, the rose-colored poppy of purpose 
blossoming out of the grim field of war work, 
as juvenile poppycock, had now fallen com- 
pletely under the spell of the Cub with the 
white streak down his face setting him apart 
from his black bear brethren, — seen gamely 
on the defensive against a background of old 
brown roots, fronted and flanked by enemies. 
"He's our bear. There's not a hair on his 
back that belongs to him now, as a Maine 
guide would say, not even the white star of 
luck on his forehead ; it all belongs to the Boys 
of the 105th, together with the sand in him, to 
tickle the sand in them before they go over !" 
Thus did the leader set up a premature claim. 
"Whoopee ! That's the way to look at it ! 
But how to go about capturing him, that's 
the rub ! Ten to one, he'll never give us an- 
other chance in the open ! Oh, what a ' sap ' 
I was to miss him that time !" groaned Drake 
to the blazing spruce logs sowing their re- 
flection in dark Bog Pond. 

"We might dig a trench to trap him, out 
there among the raspberry bushes," Buxton 
suggested. "A deep hole with sloping sides, 
baited with that molasses we got at the last 
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farmhouse we passed 1 HeM go some to get 
at the sweet stuff. *Twould be easy enough 
to loop him, fore an' aft, when he was wallow- 
ing round in a slanting hole three feet deep, 
trying to scramble out and slipping back all 
the time." 

"*Easy enough!' Yes. But not much 
glory to it ! I want another chance to make 
good in the open with the lariat,*' muttered 
the red-haired scout, his ruddy comb erect 
in the firelight. 

"Well, you may get it if you stay out here 
all fall and winter," scoffed Pondie — Ned Pond 
— a ray from the camp fire kindling the 
torch in the open book of the merit badge for 
Scholarship on his khaki sleeve. "But for 
the present I guess 'once stung, twice wise', 
will be the motto of that small Moowin, as 
the Micimac Indians call the bear. Why 
not set about hunting up that woodsman, 
'Polie Moreau, of whom Craft spoke?" 

"Yes, his log cabin is somewhere in the 
woods near Bog Pond !" The eager cry came 
from V. K. " He hangs out there about two 
thirds of the year, I guess ! My dad some- 
times goes off 'snowshoeing' with him in 
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winter, hunting those 'snowshoe rabbits ^ 
varying hares, that leave a sprawiy mark on 
soft snow, something like the long print of a 
snowshoe/* 

"Ha! Live an' learn! Never knew why 
they called them that before ! One way and 
another, weVe picked up a good many items 
of wood-lore from you — you pioneer scout 
of Little Egypt !'* Birdwood looked affec- 
tionately across the fire at Vern's reddened 
freckles. "Craft did say that this Frenchy, 
'Poleon, had ways of his own of getting bear,** 
he went on meditatively, kicking at a crested 
log. 

"Maybe we'll hear the sound of his axe 
afar off, chopping down ash trees for scythe 
handles ! '* Scout Hardy glanced away from 
the core of fire into the dark heart of the 
enveloping forest as if expectant of hearing 
that axe, even now, chopping splinters off 
the night silence. 

"Pshaw! We don*t want any old 'seal- 
headed' Toleon coming in on this; we're 
going to catch that Cub ourselves, aren't we, 
Tipperary; there certainly was some 'toose 
out there, when you and he got mixed up with 
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those brown old roots, — chips flying, — eh, 
boy?'^ 

Scout Drake, with his dog*s wedge-like 
head nestling under his armpit, punched up 
the fire with a stick. A shower of pale ashes 
flew like discolored snowflakes. A core of 
flame glowed with new brilliancy; nestling 
in its ruddy lair he saw the figure of the white- 
starred Cub, sitting upon his haunches, focus- 
ing all the fiery thrills of this backwoods 
camping trip, little dreaming that when 
the story of the trip should be told, its 
wilderness excitement summed up, the Cub 
would, after all, play second fiddle beside a 
greater — more unique — Sensation. 

By and by, when the camp fire burned low 
and the moon rose over Bog Pond, bordered 
on one side by the thick woods on the skirts 
of which the scouts had their camp, he turned 
in. Wrapped in his warm B. S. A. blanket, 
he lay down beside Vern on the poncho- 
covered ground of the bough-house built for 
a shelter, still fingering restlessly the metal 
horn of his lariat, still using it among the dim 
outposts of dreamland upon the mettlesome 
Cub — only to be foiled again by some hor- 
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rible, screeching thing which, leaping up from 
among the raspberry bushes, caught the rope 
in its mouth. 

The screech was real enough — anyway — 
a sharp peg on which to hang the figments of 
the dream! He jumped up, wildly startled. 
Vern was gasping and wide awake, too. So 
were Bux and Hardy. 

Birdwood had not yet turned in. Squat- 
ting on the pond's bank, dreamily reviewing 
the various incidents of this wilderness 
" breather'*, dwelling chiefly upon the hos- 
pitality extended to the Spanish War veteran. 
Craft — upon the look on the latter's face 
of returning to bondage in Egypt — the 
young Scout Officer was amusing himself 
with a little nocturnal fishing, by the white 
light of a carbide camp lamp fixed to a tree 
near by. 

Pondie was curled up on guard by the re- 
plenished fire, his being the first hour of 
sentry watch. 

Tipperary, who had been dozing beside 
him, wearied out with the chase all day — 
to say nothing of continuing his lessons in 
first aid, begun down at Punkin Hook — was 
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now sitting stiffly upright on his haunches, 
startled by that mysterious screech from the 
other side of the pond, every hair on his 
back combed erect by the cutting sharpness 
of his own whine. 

"What is it? What in thunder, is it? 
Where — where's the thing that screeched 
like that ?" panted three of the four scouts, 
roused from their first slumbers, as they 
tumbled headlong out of the bough-house. 

V. K. alone asked no burning questions; 
he simply grunted : " Ha ! Bobcat ! Big 
bobcat! . . . Where — is — he?'* 

"Over there, on the other side of the pond's 
neck. Can just make out his dark shape 
in the moonlight — see ?*' gasped the excited 
fisherman. "He came down to drink — I 
saw him steal out o* the woods — then he saw 
me, drove that yell across at me. Gee ! he's 
some blood-curdling noisemaker, isn't he ? " 

Attracted by the lamp — the bright camp 
lamp, I guess," fired off Drake from the 
heart of a newly awakened yawn, "like the 
Thing, whatever it was, that I drove before 
me coming over the Mohawk Trail — when 
Lizzie did not *show her heels to thatT 
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My soul ! there he goes — letting fly at us 
again ! 

The snarling savagery of the wildcat's 
scream hurled across the pond's thin neck 
made spines turn cold. It wilted the dare- 
deviltry in Tipperary. Attack a fellow-dog 
twice his size he would ! Come in, raging 
in temper and tooth, on a human fight and 
shed his last red drop for his master, he 
could ! But instinct told him that he was no 
match for the wild : for the spitting bear cub 
armed with growing claws and its sucking 
teeth — for the clamorous bobcat screeching 
at the light and the figures across Bog Pond. 

When slowly, with ravening savagery, the 
wild animal presently beat a retreat from the 
pond's edge into the woods, marking each 
stage of his withdrawal with a malignant cry, 
when the weary scouts were again settling 
to sleep upon the fir-boughs, Drake heard 
slow, heavy gasps — half-born sobs — from 
his bunkie, his nearest bedfellow, Vern. 

Scout Drake, hot of heart and head, did 
not ask the cause. 

He simply reached out a pal's hand, and 
gripped V. K.'s shoulder tight. 
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"Cheero, bunkie !** he murmured. "Cheero ! 
We'll hope that Jasp will stay up with the 
best of them over there — an' come back!" 

He knew that in the silence and darkness 
young Vern was living over again the excit- 
ing roping of bobcats with Bud — quail- 
ing before the thought of Little Egypt with- 
out his brother. 

Drake's own eyes smarted with more than 
hunger for sleep. His thoughts were dis- 
tantly following his benefactor-uncle over 
the sea to Somewhere In France — that baf- 
fling somewhere ! But, after all, the donor 
of the delicate, keepsake rod, lying carefully 
disjointed near, and he had only "hit the 
trail" together for a year. And for him 
the future held the exhilaration of re- 
turning to Academy life, school friends, 
every incentive to make the most of himself 
against the hour of his Country's need of 
him — perhaps the goal of shifting squads 
in football, from the scrub to the school team 
— possibly basket-ball lessons to Ida under 
the chaperoning eye of a prof. : 

V. K.'s loneliness was worse than his. 

The red-haired scout at last fell asleep, 
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his hand still gripping his lone pal's shoulder, 
not again to dream of the Cub, but of lassoing 
the ex-soldier. Craft, out where the night 
wind whistled through the wild raspberry 
bushes, tying him hand and foot, refusing 
to loose him until he should remove all 
"nutty" objection to the marriage of his 
daughter "Pete" with Private Jasper Banks, 
now in training for service in France. 

Morning, however, put the Cub's white 
star in ascendance once more. A dazzling 
morning when "no blues could get a look in", 
stimulating every scout to make the most of 
his wilderness breather, this brief cutting- 
loose holiday before entering on new and 
strenuous wartime activities : a fresh cam- 
paign of selling Liberty Bonds, laboring for 
food conservation, acting as Government de- 
spatch bearers — besides the ordinary routine of 
school or college life ! And all this with the ex- 
hilarating knowledge that America's President, 
at an unprecedented hour in the Nation's his- 
tory, had already commended their zealous 
service — was daily looking to them for more ! 

The Scouts — the younger brotherhood in 
khaki — had stood by. 
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And now, with sunrise, two of them, oi 
fiery of heart as of head, the other freckli 
like a sandpiper's egg, were again stretchi 
lungs and legs in the berry wilderness, hum 
ing around that crooked old windfall tn 
with the cavelike roots, in hollows of othei 
aged roots or stumps — up and down — aixii< 
dwarf evergreens and dense clumps of ben 
bushes, for that little roaring, spitting Cub, 
with the white line of fate down his peaked face. 

Once in a while they had a spasm of tin- 
gling hope ! Drake's fingers would tighten 
nervously upon the metal horn of the lariat 
wound round his waist, as Tipperary, scouting ( 
with them, woke the wilderness echoes to 
another katoose ! But, alas ! it meant noth- 
ing graver or braver than a fleeing hare 
of the changeful species that would bleach in 
winter — a drumming partridge — or fright- 
ened 'chuck. 

" Cracky ! I just like to hear a partridge's 
wings sing ; that — that's what makes you feel 
good," murmured V. K. after one such in- 
cident, watching, with freckled face uplifted, 
the whirring flight of the brown bird from an 
old log where it had wallowed, henlike, 
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threshing the decayed wood to powder with 
its beating wings. 

"I guess it was pecking for insects in the 
rotten wood," went on the pioneer scout, 
who had picked up many items of Nature 
lore, unknown to his gregarious brothers of 
the troop, while scouting with his hunter- 
brother. "Bears will do that, too," he went 
on, " claw old logs to pieces, to get at the white 
grubs in them. But I guess we won't see any 
bear signs to-day — nor a hair o' that white- 
marked Cub, either!" 

Nor did they. Not until the third morning 
after Tip had made the wild raspberry patch 
echo and re-echo with his excitement on pen- 
etrating the camouflage practiced by a little 
brown bear crouching in a cave of brown 
roots — not until Birdwood was proclaiming 
that, time being short, they must either dig 
a well-baited trench to snare the mascot on 
which they had their eye, or hunt up Toleon 
Moreau's camp in the neighboring woods and 
get some pointers on cub-pinching — did they 
come upon signs suggesting that the ground 
under their feet had been trodden by a bear 
— recently, too! 
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4 

That ground in one place — it was in a 
white birch grove skirting a comer of the 
berry wilderness about a mile from their camp 

— was all plowed and dug up as if a hungry- 
pig had been rooting there. 

^^ Bear!'' gasped Vern. "Sure's you live — 
bear! Some bear has been rooting here, 
digging in the ground for wild turnips ! They 
will do that, you know ! " 

"Couldn't — couldn't be the Cub?*' Ex- 
citement combed Drake's red hair erect. 

" Cracky ! no. He's too small to stir things 
up like that. Might have been his mother, 
though, who was out visiting the day Tip 
started him in the berry pasture." 

" Gee ! if Tip was with us now, he might 
put us on to where she is. But he's off with 
the other fellows — or scouting somewhere 
on his own account." 

" Good job, too ! Mercy ! you weren't 
thinking o' lassoing the mother, the old bear 

— or trying to ? " 

V. K.'s eyes dilated. The fingers of his 
red-haired chum were as usual fidgeting with 
his lariat : it was beginning to be as much of 
an obsession since his signal miss in the berry 
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pasture as was Craft's legacy, the money 
stolen almost a score of years ago — by 
whom — a fellow-soldier or by the youthful 
counterfeiter who was reported to have 
broken jail before his heavy sentence was up ? 

" Why — why ! the old she-bear, she'd bite 
through that rope like thread — be hugging 
you, before you knew where you were,*' 
chuckled Vern. "It's not likely that she'd 
be the first to attack us, though, so long's 
we just went about our business, taking no 
notice of her or the Cub." 

" Oh, la ! la ! Suppose we should run 
across them both out there in the big berry 
patch — the most likely place! Are you 
'game' for crossing it — or shall we try to 
get back to camp some other way ? " 

"Nobody ever stumped me to do a thing 
twice ! So long's you don't get to cutting up 
with that ringed rope-end o' yours if we 
should run on to the Cub with her — I don't 
want to get a trimming." 

"Trimming! Pshaw! who cares about a 
trimming ? Not the soldiers, over there ! 

* If you want to see your father in the fatherland. 
Keep your head down Al-le-mand I * " 
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laughed Drake, in echo of Camp Charron, as 
he started recklessly across the berry] wilder- 
ness, heading for Bog Pond and the green 
bough-house beside it from Vhich he had 
been routed three nights before by a bobcat's 
ripping screech. 

Nothing ripped now but his scout khaki, 
or, rather bushes, brambles, projecting spikes 
of moon-faced stumps where the timber had 
been cut off, made a ripping noise against it, 
without ever achieving a rent. Not even 
when, acting on a forlorn hope of again finding 
the Cub alone in a jungle wild enough to har- 
bor a dozen bear cubs, he forced his way, with 
scratched face and torn hands, through a 
dense core of raspberry bushes and black- 
berry brambles to which some fruit still 
clung and leaped upon a big gray bowlder 
beyond ! 

^'You should see my 'paws'!** He was 
about to turn and hold up thorny palms 
for V. K.*s inspection, when — suddenly — 
black paws waved upon the other side of the 
rock. Shaggy paws ! 

There was a snapping report as of Bird- 
wood's 30.30, going off near his ears, a 
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gust of something that seared like desert 
air, hot in his face. And down went his head ! 

Up to leeward of that gray old bowlder 
rose, with a single startled "Woo-oof !*' that 
withered one scout's backbone to deadwood 
and palsied another in his tracks, a black, 
wild form, rearing on its hind legs — clawed, 
snorting, peak-faced, piggy-eyed ! 

"Oo-00-ooo/** It might have been Tipperary 
howling at death-grips, the low, primitive, 
gurgling sound which his master emitted as 
he tumbled back — sidelong — off that rock, 
in the biggest hurry of his life, without 
strength or presence of mind to rope a 
fly. And as well might one hope to plug 
the mouth of a machine gun with straw 
as to rope with the twenty-five feet of trick 
lariat which had worked a check on Polly the 
Second, the shaggy black "blower" erect on 
its hind legs upon the other side of the rock. 

But one moment feinting in boxer's attitude, 
its fore paws skirmishing on a line with its 
gaping head, the next, the mature bear had 
dropped hurriedly to all fours again, undone 
in the presence of man, when not challenged 
to fight, by the fierce persecutions which had 
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all but extinguished the black bear in these 
regions. 

Blowing — galloping — hurdling, pell-mell — 
in a bigger, bolder edition of the Cub's escape, 
off it went, jumping over thorny clumps of 
berry bushes, evergreen hurdles, anything 
that came in its way, making for the nearest 
woods, while the boys watched, wide-eyed, 
wooden-faced — speechless ! 

*' When the heavens fall there are no words '* : 
that was how Drake felt ; the blue sky over 
the wilderness, clouds and all, seemed to have 
fallen crushingly upon his ruddy pate as he 
floundered backward off that rock. 

"But did — did — you hear him blow? 
Blew right in my face ! ... What was he 
doing on the other side of that old rock, I 
wonder ?** 

"Sleeping, the bugger!*' V. K.*s freckles, 
set woodenly, suddenly took on a shiny 
gloss as of varnish, when the last shaggy hair 
of the black bear was lost in scrubby distance. 
" Gee ! he looked as big as a mountain, 
didn't he ? Big's a donkey, anyhow. Too 
big for the Cub's mother, don't you think ? 
An' she wouldn't have *beat it' so fast either 
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— lickcty-whack — not if the Cub was any- 
wheres around/* 

Drake was silent, pondering the female of 
the species more deadly than the male. 

"Well, rU tell the world!" he burst forth 
presently. "WeVe seen a big bear — full- 
grown black bear — haven't we .? Can't we 
just — just everlastingly crow over the other 
fellows ; they're not likely to get a chance 
like that. Won't they sing small ? . . . But 
did you hear him blow ? Sounded like a young 
bombardment ! Gee-ee !" 

That whale-like "blow" was the string on 
which the red-haired scout harped most of 
the way back to camp across a monotonous 
berry wilderness which looked as if it had for 
a brief spell, as when he tried to lasso the Cub, 
come alive — touched the highest point of 
excitement — then wilted to sameness again. 
He had no more desire to swing his lariat, 
looping raspberry bushes by way of keeping 
his hand in for another meeting with the " pie- 
faced" Cub. He walked, chastened, only 
crowing now and again of the way they two 
would lord it over the other scouts who, fifty 
chances to one, would not catch sight of bear 
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at all, — of a big black Bruno weighing four 
hundred pounds or so — on this brief outing 
trip, this ten days' breather sandwiched in be- 
tween sober wartime activities and school work. 

Just about quarter of a mile from camp, 
though, the crowing and blowing refrain was 
sheared off short by the clip of a new Sensa- 
tion : by a distant shot from the woods — a 
thick belt of woods to the left skirting that 
scrubby fringe of open wilderness which they 
were now crossing towards Bog Pond and 
camp! 

The echoing report was faint, hailing from 
some screened point about half a mile away. 

The two scouts pricked up their ears, looked 
at each other, their faces working now — not 
wooden — Drake's red eyebrows twitching, 
V. K.'s freckles varnished. 

" My s-soul ! ! S'pose that should be Bird- 
wood's rifle — that he was taking a cr-rack 
at the bear." 

"Bear didn't go in that direction — not 
ex-act-ly !" 

"Might have changed his course after we 
lost sight of him ; he was running like blazes 
— flying like time !" 
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"One shot wouldn't have done for him — 
any way." 

A thunder-clap reverberated in each boy's 
brain. Moved by some vague fear each took 
to his heels and ran, clearing bushes as the 
bear had done. 

But when the green bank of Bog Pond was 
reached, with its verdant bough-shelter, there 
was Ben Birdwood calmly skinning a brace of 
cotton-tails shot the day before, preparatory 
to broiling them over the cook fire, around 
which the other three scouts were also peace- 
fully engaged. 

Dinner! The two adventurers suddenly 
awoke to the fact that breakfast had been 
aeons ago, in the dark ages, and they were 
hungry as bears. 

That only lent fever to the fervor of their 
tale, however, which at first was greeted with 
such cold-water splashes of incredulity as: 
"Aw! tell that on Friday. You can't come 
it over us ! No market for frame-ups here ! 
Black bear sleeping on the other side of a 
rock ! Wonder he didn't gobble you !" And 
so forth ! 

Only the wailing passion of Drake's : 
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"You should have heard him — blo-ow! 
Blew right in my map — in my face !"' at 
last drove conviction home, illustrated by 
the dramatic scrubbing of that insulted "map" 
with a scout's sleeve. 

" But — but what did the dog do ? Wasn't 
he with you ? Did the bear — get : — him ?'* 
It was the last flicker of Buxton's incredulity. 

"No, we thought Tip followed you this 
morning/' 

"We've seen nothing of him." 

"Nothing! Must have gone off on his 
own hook, then! . . . Mer-cy! that distant 
shot. No fool of a hunter could have mistaken 
him for a fox." Drake, hunger forgotten, 
started back towards the woods. 

"Ha! here he comes. What's that you've 
got in your mouth, Tippie boy. A gray 
squirrel ! My word ! Let's have a look at 
it ! " Tipperary's master had only gone a few 
weary yards. 

"Not unless they grow tailless — headless 
— squirrels up here ! " Birdwood spoke, 
having turned the rabbits, skinned, dressed, 
and washed, over to Bux and Hardy — cooks 
for to-day. "Looks more like a queer 'lid' 
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of some kind to me — a gray fur cap ! Here, 
Tip, give it up, boy!'* 

But the reluctant dog pranced around — 
panting — giving vent to a low, gurgling 
runlet of excitement that trickled out on 
either side of his bearded jaws, gagged by the 
firmly gripped fur between them. 

He looked at Drake, ear cocked, with 
an eye of fire which, rolling eloquently, 
showed a narrow rim of flame to its flash- 
ing brown, a gleam of prayerful white be- 
yond, and made as though to dash back 
into the woods I 

** Scat ! You wouldn't bite me — would 
you?'' 

Master and dog came to grips, as the latter 
pried the jealously growling jaws open — the 
dog making a blind jump to snatch back the 
prize — or token — which his human pal 
held high. 

"My soul! what a funny looking 'lid'!" 
Drake gasped almost hysterically. "Peaked 
fore an' aft like a canoe! Squirrel fur, I 
guess !" He held the trophy aloft above the 
leaping dog which struggled to get it back, 
his tongue lolling. 
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"A gray fur bonnet such as Canadian 
voyageurs wear in the far North woods, or 
poling logs downstream. Well, Fll be jig- 
gered ! That — that shows Canada all over 
it !** Birdwood's teeth sharply clicked. 



CHAPTER XIV 



BUT where did he pick it up ? 
"Sear-rch me! It must belong to 
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that French Canadian — Toleon Mo- 
reau — whom Craft spoke about, who has 
a cabin somewhere in these woods near Bog 
Pond and stays out here most o' the year!" 

" How on earth did Tip come by it ? Sup- 
pose he sneaked in an* stole it — stole it out 
of the log cabin ? " 

The dog here leaped high and gripped the 
bonnet again, but whether to affirm or deny 
the charge, who could tell ? There was frenzy 
in his rolling eye, with its red-rimmed brown. 

"He may have come upon it in the woods 
where the fellow was chopping. 'Poleon 
might have thrown it down ! But we haven't 
"leard the noise of any axe going — near or far ! " 

" Gee whiz ! '' The voice of " King " Hardy, 
who had harvested swale hay with Drake, 
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was choked. " Suppose — just suppose — ^Tip 
had been getting off some of that first-aid work 
youVe been teaching him ! . . . Suppose — " 

It was the first smooth stone of suggestion 
dropped into the seething pool of general 
conjecture ; it sank in the astounding eddy 
it created. 

"Ye-es! Great Scott! Why didn't that 
dawn on us before ? Suppose that Frenchman 
is hurt somewhere — Vay off in the woods — 
gave it to him to bring in ! . . . We heard 
a single shot !" Drake glanced at Vern. 

Stooping, he put the long fur cap back 
in Tipperary's mouth. 

Good old boy I *' he patted the dog's head. 
Take it back to him, good dog ! Go ahead ! 
Lead the way! We — we're coming, too. 
Sure we — are!" 

There was a trembling choke in Drake's 
tired voice; was Tipperary proving himself 
fit, one day, to be called to the Colors if, 
alas ! the War should continue ? 

"Just one moment. While I get my first- 
aid kit — with — " 

"With the 'automatic' spirits of ammonia," 
suggested Pondie, as Birdwood paused. 
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Nobody smiled. 

Over very rough ground, indeed — un- 
traiied save by some deer run or light fox 
path, a veritable shadow path where the red 
fox trotted from burrow to hunting ground — 
Tipperary, so like a fox himself as he arrowed 
his way through the dense, green under- 
growth of the woods, led his scout brothers, 
in his mouth the gray squirrel cap — voya- 
geuT bonnet, ** showing Canada all over it!** 
Never once did he drop it ! A whisking 
cottontail shot right across his way in the 
dim limelight of a pine belt. Too much for a 
young dog, on his initial test in first-aid duty ! 

"Gur-r-rhl" His backbone became sud- 
denly concave. He pursued the cottontail 
with the bonnet as if it was his primal object 
in life to provide the rabbit with a fur cradle. 
Leaping brambles, fern clumps, lengthening 
out with the speed of his dash, his terra- 
cotta coat vivid against the brown pine 
needles, he went off at a tangent for fifty 
yards or so, then at Drake's urgent whistle — 

\t curly whistle he knew so well — came 

icing — bounding — back, head up, carrying 

le cap proudly as an insignia ! 
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"Take it back — back — back to him, good 
dog ! To the man who gave it to you ! . . . 
Understand? Get me, Tip?" 

The red-haired master — the human pal 
— bent passionately to the dog's shaded 
ear, the terrier's brown eyes, with all the 
primitive lights and shades of the forest 
reflected in them, almost bursting with the 
effort to comprehend — to get into vital 
cooperation with the man, do what was 
required of him — while his madcap, dancing 
heels spurned the pine-needles. 

On again, over windfalls, stones, swamps, 
where the dog leader picked his way gingerly 
and scouts' boots sank, sponging, with miry 
swish, through undergrowth breast high which 
lashed their faces, and scraped their invulner- 
able khaki with deterrent hiss, where Tip- 
perary ferreted out the ghost of an old trail ! 
On over one elastic natural bridge formed 
by the sprawling trunk and branches of a 
huge, old tree which had fallen across a brook, 
becoming in time cemented with mud, laced 
with vines, greenly carpeted with moss. 

It was a temptation to stop a moment and 
test its springy strength ! 
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But the dog hurried forward. 

More than a quarter of a mile from camp 
now — and purpose was evidently growing in 
hirii ! His ears lay back flat. The big brown 
pupils of his eyes took on a purple gloss. 
Shiny, black nose, gagged jaws, — foaming 
upon the squirrel fur — thrust forward, the 
wedge-like head graded to a proffering slant, 
so he picked the path! 

Every hair on him was sleek with the suavity 
of restoration ! 

His forward spring became steady — tri- 
umphant. 

Axid so he led on to the goal ! 

As sad a goal — as depressing a sight — 
as could be found that day in any green 
wood of broad New England ! 

A dark, swampy declivity that might 
have been the bed of an all but dry spring ! 
Dark, oozing mud! One crystal thread 
of water at the center, trickling [forlornly 
over slimy, mossy slabs — natural stepping- 
stones ! 

And now — at the sight the scouts drew a 
sudden, sponging breath from some bare bog 
of horror inside them — the scanty trickle of 
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water ran red, each moss-backed stone was 
a crimson mop — dripping life blood. 

On a carpet of stained moss by the brink 
of mire lay a wounded figure — bled white. 
A strange, motley figure for a woodsman ! 

With the clear photographic tendency of 
the mind at such a moment to record every 
minor detail in an absorbingly startling pic- 
ture, the rescuers who had followed Tipper- 
ary saw that the moss-stained, blood-stained, 
mud-caked clothing suggested an armful 
plucked, at dark random, from some family 
clothes line, where a day's wash hung out 
to dry. 

A pair of flannel tennis trousers, once 
creamy, now discolored almost beyond recog- 
nition, the left leg redly soaked above the 
boot, a faded pink cotton shirt disclosing 
the longer sleeves and fuller neck of a grimy 
gray flannelette one underneath, a rough, 
old football sweater that properly belonged 
to a lad of sixteen, shrunken with washing, 
upon the form of a man who, judging from 
the contorted, unconscious face, the gray 
hair straggling over the forehead, might 
have been anywhere from forty-five to fifty. 
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No wonder that slippery bog of consterna- 
tion within the scouts, in which they felt 
themselves momentarily sinking, became a 
quagmire of amazement — as well as horror ! 

This was not the injured figure they ex- 
pected to see, suggested by that gray squirrel 
bonnet, "with Canada all over it." 

Young Vem's gasping cry was not needed 
to convince them of one fact. 

''Thzt — that's not Toleon Moreau!" he 
simply howled, his boyish voice trailing off 
in wild, torn wisps among the trees, seeming 
to startle the dyed thread of water to a faster 
dribble. "I — IVe seen Tolie — a year ago 
— when he sold a scythe snaith to my father, 
back in — Egypt I " The word rose to a 
semi-hysterical shriek, whereat the wounded 
man's bloodless eyelids quivered and lifted. 
"Oh-h! his eyes are — light!" Vern pointed 
a finger at him — a finger that automatically 
stuck out level, controlled by something 
in himself of which he seemed to be the slave, 
not the master — for it had not the decent 
respect of the normal human being for 
1 Lortal pain and weakness. "Toleon's eyes 
; e just — just black beads that twinkle an' 
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J 
roll an* his hair's black — black as a croVs 

wing! . . . My cracky !** the hoarsened voice 

was almost gibbering now, "he's no more like 

Tolie Moreau than — than Fm like that 

queer old 'shack* of a — Craft, 
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CHAPTER XV 



WHO IS HE 



YES ! He's not like anybody I ever 
saw before . . . an' yet — an' yet, he 
reminds me of home — Egypt T^ 
Kjieeling at the foot of a popple tree, or 
quaking asp, of which a little grove grew 
near the miry patch, shaking like the so-called 
Quiver Leaf above him, his face between the 
multitudinous freckles (even they had paled) 
greenish-white as the asp's smooth bark, 
young Vern kept pouring out in half-swamped 
sentences the incredible excitement which 
possessed him. 

His memory, like the yellow jewelweed, 
the shy touch-me-not, growing with pink 
ladies' slippers in the swamp near by, seemed 
to curl up at a touch, so that he could not 
get at its core — the heart of something hid- 
den from him within the sheath of his own 
stormy gasps. 
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" Reminds me of home — r-reminds me of 
our mountain — Egypt ! *' he raved on in a 
bated gurgle just above his breath, that 
melted into the excited murmur of the breeze 
rippling through the Quiver Leaf grove, 
on and away to maple, birch, and white-heart 
hickory of the noble forest trees beyond and 
which (curiously enough, for young Vem 
had no stick of deadwood cither in heart or 
head) seemed as callous to the heartrending 
tragedy as that giddy breeze itself. 

" Re-reminds me of Egypt — Egypt Moun- 
tain !" 

"Shut that kid's mouth!" ordered Bird- 
wood, sternly, his fingers on the victim's pulse. 
"Oh-h! Fm afraid we're too late: the man, 
whoever he is, has bled to death. . . . Un- 
conscious now ! . . . Can't give him a stim- 
ulant — anything to revive him — till — till 
I've stopped the bleeding !" - 

The young Scout Leader's face was pinched 
as he snatched pale yards of web tourniquet 
from his first-aid kit, passed the webbing 
round his arm, through a wooden slot, pro- 
ceeding to wind it tightly round the injured 
man's leg over and above the knee, placing 
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his handkerchief, as a wad, in the hollow of 
that left knee, strapped hard with the tourni- 
quet against the big artery which, running 
down the leg from the hip, had been shattered 
in the thick part of the calf by an accidental 
discharge from an old-fashioned shotgun lying 
at right angles to the sufferer. 

"Oh, heavens! if — only — we had been 
a few minutes earlier!" His teeth bit into 
his lower lip. "He must have lain here — 
some — time. Lost a great deal of blood ! 
One of you fellows sprinkle a little water on 
his face ! Uncork the ammonia bottle, hold 
it under his nose — just a whiff or two — at 
intervals ; that may revive him a little ! 
'Wonder if he could have been lost in the 
woods — wandering round ? So thin an' worn 
— a mere 'shack* !'* 

Birdwood's eye, while he hauled hard upon 
his tourniquet, cutting off circulation from 
the torn gunshot wound, ran over the wasted 
form within the odd fantasy of clothing which 
melted into the fatal red. 

"He was weak prob-ab-ly; that's how 
he came to trip — or stumble — discharge 
the gun !" 
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Drake was feeling weak himself, as he spoke, 
holding the uncorked stimulant to the victim's 
blue-white nostrils. 

"Accident d-didn*t happen right here," he 
went on stammering in the grip of shock ; " he 
must have crawled a few yards. See the soft 
ground there, all plowed up ; that's where he 
fell first !** pointing to the dark mud of the 
spring's cradle, where it bubbled up out of the 
ground. 

"Slipped upon the miry rocks — most 
likely.** The first-aid expert, his bandaging 
almost completed, answered between his 
teeth, shooting half a glance over his young 
shoulder, throbbing with life, at the descend- 
ing, bedded stepping-stones of the brook-bed. 
"In trying to recover himself he probably 
threw the gun against that little tree — 
it went off an* shot him through the leg! 
. . . Hum-m! Coming to a little — are — 
you ?** He smiled brotherly encouragement 
into the victim*s face, as the shock of the 
cold water and pungent ammonia fumes 
brought a faint flicker of vitality there. 

But although there was a shuddering, long- 
drawn gasp or two — a twitching contor- 
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tion — the bloodless lips could respond no 
further. 

"More water in that cup! Must cleanse 
the wound as well's I can — now!** The 
Scout Samaritan — over whose manly young 
head the spirit of Succor hovered, dovelike, 
waving not one impotent wing, but two, 
the Will to help and the trained Ability to 
do it — was ripping the soaked leg of the 
dirty tennis trousers with his jackknife, 
as he spoke, removing the wounded man's 
tattered shoe, plucking off a torn wet rag of 
a stocking, too. 

"Now — now that the bleeding's stopped, 
think rU venture on giving him just a few 
drops of stimulant in a little water." The 
leader stretched his hand for the ammonia phial 
and aluminum mess-cup which he had brought 
with him in his hurried rush from camp, 
when the dog brought in the fur bonnet — 
which, if any one had but time to think about 
it, must have added the last touch of incon- 
gruity to the ill-assorted clothing hanging 
upon that bony "shack" of a bloodless figure. 

The drawn lips admitted the liquid forced 
between them. As it trickled down the numb 
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throat, stirring to a last quiver of vitality 
the failing heart — while Birdwoodwas cleans- 
ing with water and a little antiseptic the 
torn wound where the shot had entered, band- 
aging it with gauze from his kit, strapping 
back the leg with a stick now under the 
hollow of the knee, for final pressure on the 
artery — the victim's gray head (an un- 
kempt, curly head, with a frowsy woodland 
growth upon it) rolled sadly upon the bright, 
green moss. 

"*Go-ing — West' — boys!** The whisper 
was just audible. Then, with meaning minor 
to the great fact of the last, long journey 
thus figuratively stated, with a wistful lifting 
of the head, westward, which made Hardy 
slip an arm beneath it : " E-gypt*s west ! 
. . • My — sister — last farm — house — " 

" Oh ! my s-soul ; I know now — now — 
who he's like. 'His sister! Last farm- 
house !' Mrs. Dane — Mintie Dane ! I used 
to go round with her son sometimes. Her 
name was — Bide. She — she has a gray-ay 
mophead — too.** Young Vern, his brown 
eyes, all but the dark, starting pupils, 
paling to flashing steel with the terror — 
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the naked knowledge — cutting into him, 
groveled now under the popple tree — the 
shuddering Quiver Leaf — upon the bright 
moss. ^^ Her twin-brother was Steve Bite, 
who was arrested for counterfeiting in Tophet 
ravine ; an* once — once, — when I saw his 
picture — she. . . . Oh-h ! I know-ow — ** 
it was a shivering sob — "I know who he 
is now: he's Steve Bice ... I know — 
know — know-ow ! '* 

Irresistibly his brother scouts* eyes were 
turned upon him, crouching under the Quiver 
Leaf, the ground-hue of his working face 
the color of its light bark — the only boy 
who had looked on passively at the first- 
aid work ! The steel of conviction — posi- 
tiveness — on which he was writhing leaped 
on into their quivering breasts. 

Their hearts — their faces — tightened. 
They all had heard down at Punkin Hook 
the story of Steve Bice discussed — his likely 
connection with other crimes than coun- 
terfeiting nickels — up to his escape some 
months before from the Federal prison down 
south, a year before his heavy sentence had 
expired. 
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Was it possible — possible — that he could 
have worked his way up north here by a sort of 
underground railway, like runaway slaves of 
sixty years ago, making for the Canada border ; 
up here, to this wild country, where he knew 
every foot of the ground, lair, cave, and 
covert, as well as the wild fox or bear, of 
the mountains ; where, too, he had relatives 
— friends — who, when he dared venture near 
to them, traveling by a roundabout way, 
would supply him with food and disguise, 
help him to fly farther north, still, up over 
the Canada line, maybe, to be lost in the 
boundless Northwest. 

Well! the runaway journey had ended in 
hunger and wound on this wild spot — some- 
where about six miles northeast of Egypt, 
to which he was circuitously drawing near. 

"I knew — oh! I knew-ew he reminded 
me of — Egypt!'* 

"Cut it out — k-kid!'* Even Birdwood's 
tones were shaken. He rallied his forces. 
"We must cut poles for a stretcher! Bux! 
Hardy an* you run back to camp, get 
the axe and a couple of coats for a coat- 
stretcher. We'll carry him to shelter, do 
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— do our durndest — to get a doctor out 
here — before — " 

But the wounded man's unkempt gray 
head was feebly rolling again. 

^^E-gypt!** In failing echo he caught the 
word from Vem's tongue. "Try-ing to get to 

— Egypt ! • . . Old house father lived ! . . . 
Sister !'' Then, a faint flicker of the sinking 
pulse on which Birdwood had his finger, a 
new thought lighting a last, dim candle in 
the darkening brain — a starting quiver 
through the whole dying form in the motley 
garments stolen from various clothes lines I 
^^ R-rock!^^ A feeble oscillation of the blood- 
less left hand, seesawing in air I "To-phet ! 
Cra-aft . . . Out-fit!" 

Breath bubbled — failed. 

Once more Birdwood administered a few 
drops of stimulant. 

The blue lips parted again — not now on 
Tophet in Egypt — but groping, hanging 
upon the skirts of a dim promised land of 
prayer. A murmur lost in a gurgling 
groan, — in turn overwhelmed by a wild and 
tempestuous crashing among bushes — the 
vengeful onrush of some wrathful creature ! 
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Birdwood raised a set, young face — pale, 
except for the red marks under the eyes 
where horror, seconded by the nameless 
excitement of the dying man's riddling words, 
had laid a congesting finger. 

A primitive figure met his view, leaping 
forth from the Quiver Leaf grove of popple 
trees ! Eyes which, as the boy Vern had 
said, twinkled like black beads, rolling loose, 
the dingy tassel of a knitted cap swinging 
about swarthy cheeks: a figure in lumber- 
man's overalls, tucked into heelless high 
boots, vengefuUy swinging a heavy woods- 
man's axe. 

" Ha ! Comment I go forre fin ' heem, 
engh? . . . Diable! He go on cabine — on 
top o* littel cabine — steal blanket, grub, 
mo' gunne, de petit capotte — how-you-call- 
heem — cap — engh ? " eyeing with a fierce 
and guttural grunt the gray-squirrel voya- 
geur's bonnet lying across the dog's fore- 
paws — token of distress which the wounded 
man's hand had given him to take in search 
of human help, or that Tipperary, scouting 
along first-aid lines, had brought in himself 
— which, none would ever know now. 



A figure in lumberman's overalls, vengefuliy swinging a 
heavy woodsman's axe. Page 256. 
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" Bah ! canaille — poltron — garee ! sonne- 
of-a-gunne!'* But Toleon Moreau, maker 
of scythe handles, suddenly controlled his 
stamping foot which seemed about to tram- 
ple upon the prostrate body, as the young 
Scout Officer raised a stern hand. His 
brown fingers humbly made the sign of the 
cross. " del! Comment, he go deaden, engh ? 
Eh, b'en ! Le bon Dieu — God — He do 
de — rrest," added the woodsman in simple 
faith and forgiveness. 



CHAPTER XVI 

*POLEON MOREAU 

WELL! Small wonder that in all 
this we have forgotten the Cub** 
Birdwood punched a blue- 
flamed hickory log with the toe of his boot, 
looking gravely into the camp fire sowing 
its reflection in the dark waters of Bog Pond. 
The last three days had meant an epoch in 
his life ; for the first time he had come into 
contact with mortal wound and tragedy — 
his the expert hand to render help — with 
the future of a soldier before him, the ex- 
perience had left its mark. 

"Yes, weVe forgotten that Tip ever 
started a white-starred cub — marked by 
Nature for a mascot — out in a berry pas- 
ture, an' I — I was chump enough to miss 
him!'* mourned Drake of the red head, 
his fingers toying eagerly with the lariat 
round his loins again — for the first time since 
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Tippefary brought that gray-squirrel bonnet 
into camp. 

"Hum-m! Tell you how / feel — just as 
if rd been looking on at one act in a movie 
play: all that has happened since you were 
skinning cottontails for dinner three days 
ago, Bird, an* I was getting ready to cook 
them, an' those two guys came in with a 
story of running on to a big bear out in the 
berry patch, seems about as real — as — 
that!'* 

Buxton looked across at the freckled pio- 
neer scout and Drake, each lying with his 
chin in his hand in the firelight, their 
shoulders touching, typical of the chum- 
ship pledged upon Egypt's summit, which 
was temporarily to make up — in part — 
to one lonely boy's heart for the going of 
"Bud." 

" Maybe, the play isn't finished yet ; maybe, 
there's another act coming ! Gee ! we won't 
know until we get back to Egypt. ... 
Ten to one, we won't know then. We'll 
never find out — what — " 

It was the same sort of unfinished re- 
mark which had been made about once an 
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hour every day since the ministering scouts 
— a few of them, that is — had heard four 
disjointed words flutter from a dying man's 
lips; and the end was always the same as 
Birdwood's summing-up now — baflled con- 
jecture. 

If, together with the words "Tophet*' and 
*'Rock*' — the scouts would never forget 
that almost transparent hand seesawing in 
air, light filtering through the fingers, as if 
to denote movement in the rock — if coupled 
with the name of Craft there had been linked 
any apparently more relevant word than 
"Outfit '\ something bearing upon Egypt's 
one mystery, then such a quest would have 
opened before them that, one and all, they 
must have started back over the mountain 
trail to Little Egypt right away. 

Even as it was, excited imagination had 
a vast, vague field in which to work — work 
overtime — while boys lay awake at night, 
even in a fragrant bough-house, tossing with 
conjecture, brooding over the strange events 
which had been thrust into their outing 
trip — not in the playbill of mascot-hunt- 
ers — events so tragically out of place 
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that it was, indeed, as if some great moving- 
picture screen with a tragic reel had been 
thrust between their light past and puzzled 
present. 

"Hum-m! and you say that the counter- 
feiting tools, with the molds and dies used by 
the gang which ran a counterfeiting game in 
Egypt, long ago, and of which Bice was the 
ringleader, were never found ; that's what he 
alluded to as ' Outfit ', I suppose ! . . . But 
why — why link Craft's name with it — 
unless — " So far Birdwood would get in 
addressing V. K. ; then a whole tidal wave 
of bare possibilities would rush in and en- 
gulf every other feeling in the campers until, 
even as it was, with little to go upon, they 
wanted to make back tracks for Egypt be- 
tween this excited breath and the next ! 

Instant return was cut off, however. 
There was sad business to attend to, which 
must not be left altogether to the simple 
maker of scythe snaiths, 'Poleon Moreau — 
now sitting among them by the pond-shore 
camp fire, glad of company in his lonely life ! 
There was a hike of half a dozen miles for 
three of the scouts to an outlying farm- 
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house boasting a telephone, communication 
with the authorities in the nearest town, 
request for an ambulance to be sent up to 
remove all that remained of Steve Bice, to- 
gether with a medical examiner to view the 
scene of tragedy and inquire into the acci- 
dental circumstances of the escaped con- 
vict's death — those simply being that, a 
hunted outlaw, driven to extremes by hunger 
and exposure, he had stolen 'Poleon's gun, 
grub, blanket, and fur bonnet. In hungrily 
pursuing some small prey for a shot, he had, 
as Birdwood conjectured, no doubt slipped, 
being weak, thrown the shotgun against a 
tree or shrub in his efforts to recover equi- 
librium, and snapped the trigger. 

The medical examiner sent up from Ash- 
ville, the mountain town, happening to be 
also a Justice of the Peace, was willing to 
have the scouts take off their hats, hold 
up their hands, and so make their sworn 
deposition as to the accidental death out 
there in the wilderness — thus obviating the 
necessity of their immediate return to civili- 
zation. 

So, in spite of wild, vagarious impulses to 
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be up and off to Egypt between their last 
breath and the next, here they were sitting 
by the pond-shore camp fire — reverting to 
the Cub ! 

"Well ! if — if anything should ev-er come 
of all this — all we've been through out 
there — " Drake jerked his vivid, bare head 
backward towards the woods behind him — 
"if we could ever get on the trail of the 
counterfeiters' tools — outfit — an'— " he 
wildly cleared his throat — "ever light on 
a shred of actual evidence that 'twas he — 
Bice — who really stole that soldier's legacy 
out of Corporal Craft's money belt — why 
— why—" 

"Why! I know one soldier — he's my 
brother — who'd go over to France feeling 
as if a ton of lead was taken off his head," 
murmured V. K., grinding the husk of that 
possible shred between his teeth. 

"Well, even the mention of Craft's name, 
at all, by Bice at the last was a grain of 
evidence, if only that old soldier of '98 could 
be brought to see it !" murmured Bird- 
wood to the lilac-flamed hickory log. "And 
if we could only improve on it — add to it 
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— why! then — then I suppose there'd be a 
soldier's marriage in Egypt — Farmer Pete as 
a War Bride — your brother an' she getting 
tied up right away, her father removing all 
*nutty' objections. . . . Oh, kafoozalemi if 
after all this, we never do find out any- 
thing, I guess 'twill leave a sore kink in me to 
be straightened out when I — go — over/' 

** Houp-la ! Well, if there should be a mar- 
riage in Egypt, that's all the more reason 
why there should be a mascot, too, to shed 
some luck around on the old mountain top, 

— before we transport that white-streaked 
Cub to Camp Charron, present him to N 
Company of the losth Massachusetts, to 
add pep to the soldiers' camp life, give the 
regiment a lucky send-off, — perhaps go over 
with it ! Oh, glory halleluiah !" 

Drake thrust his head nearer to the fire, 
flame to flame. "Maybe Uncle Dave an' 
Tin Lizzie would come in on the transporting, 
after we've proved to him what a bunch of 
kids with faces ' as smooth as starched shirt 
fronts', can do! Fancy that tinny, ancient 
'flivver' with the Cub roped an' muzzled in 
the tonneau of the car ! Some spectacle, eh ? " 
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** An' some noise, too, you bet ! Goodness, 
though, before you started upon the trans- 
porting, wouldn't there be wailing in Egypt 

— with the bear cub tied to a tree there — 
before he began to see light on his destiny ? " 
Birdwood's strong teeth flashed in the fire- 
light. "Guess 'twould take him a week at 
any rate to become a little less afraid of us — 
be any way reconciled !" 

"Yes, after we * poled' him out of the 
woods ! And with Tipperary tied to another 
tree ! Golly ! the Kaiser himself ought to hear 
it over there — know the Yanks were com- 
ing — drums rum-rum-ming ! " 

Bux broke into a laugh, punching up the 
fire with a birchwood poker. 

"Seems to me you're poling him out o' 
the woods before you've landed him, same as 
Drakie did the very first day I met him 
down in camip when, goody! no sooner did 
he think of a mascot like that * honey* MoUie 
for the 105th, than he had the bear cub all 
roped an' muzzled, lugged out of the woods 

— an' crated for delivery." V. K. nudged 
his pal pro tem. 

"No I we're not going to ^ crate' him." 
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The latter shook his sanguine head. ** Lizzie 
shall carry him over with bugles blowdng, 
making the echoes as you did when you 
played Paul Revere with that Berkshire 
troop, rousing up the farmers an'* woodsmen. 
Gee! Some spectacular stunt that. An' 
maybe it won't be spectacular too, when 
we land that white-streaked Cub in camp — 
turn him over to your brother, on behalf 
of Company N — as the free Luck of the 
Range on which he hunted — so — often ! " 
"Well! quite incidentally, you know, be- 
fore delivering him, we might hear what 
'Poleon has to say about capturing him." 
The dry remark came from Birdwood, as 
he looked through the firelight at Napoleon 
Moreau, snaith cutter, who squatted on the 
other side of the blaze, arms encircling his 
drawn-up knees, tassel bobbing, black eyes 
twinkling. "Time's short ; we've only got 
two or three more days, remember, fellows, 
before we" get back to civilization for more 
serious work than cub-capturing! . . . Eh, 
'Poleon ! How would you go about catching a 
lively bear cub out among the berry bushes — 
there ? " speaking very slowly and distinctly. * 
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" Comment ? Le p'tit curson — heem littal 
bear cub — engh ? Mais, sapre ! Wat for 
you go for wanta ketch heem, engh ? " 

Napoleon looked up with his interrogative 
grunt, checking a mongrel, lovelom croon to 
the firelight, running thus : 

''Up ses I, ses he I 
Ah ! my dear I lof — you. 
Non ! non ! Tu m'aim-es — pas I" 

Up ses I, ses he !' We want the cub for 
a mascot,'* flung out Drake, "to give him 
to the soldiers to add spice to their camp 
life and send 'em over with the best o' luck 
— Free Luck ! Get me ?" 

"Ah, oui! La bonne fortune! Creates' 
beeg soldier luck as — as no bodee nevare 
see — engh ? " 

**Oui! . . . That's the ideal" gasped the 
red-haired scout. 

"But w'ere you'll t'ink you go fin' heem 
curson — petit bear cub ? Engh ? " derisively. 

"We — we saw him out there, in big berry 
patch!" Drake dramatically illustrating, 
came down to pigeon English, too. "I try 
to rope him — see ? Make plaguey fizzle — 
miss — eh — comprenez ?" 
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"Compray! Oui!" in dialect jargon. 
"Ole she-bear — she 'long wit' cub, engh ?" 

" No ! When the dog started him, he was 
all by his lonely — all alone — *compray ?' — 
hiding among the roots of an old fallen tree. 
There was no mother-bear with him ; though 
we did run on to one big bear — out in the 
middle of the raspberry pasture, but — but, 
jim'ny! he beat it like time. Too little 
fight in him, I guess, for an old she-bear 
with an only son on her mind ! He put for 
the safety zone, rattlety-bangety, lickety- 
whackety ! Hum-m ? Compray ? But you 
should have heard him blow !" 

Never would that blowing refrain lose its 
dramatic force on Scout Drake's lip. 

"'Blow!' Mak' noise, lak' coup — coup 
de tonnerre, engh ? " 

"Thunder-clap ? Gee, yes !'' 

"Eh, b'en! Satchery! Fll bet me you' 
head, I know mans w'at shoot dat moder- 
bear mebbe, one, two week ago. Heem 
habitant — farmer-mans." Toleon waved 
his hand in a northeasterly direction. " She'll 
kill son pHit veau — lit-tal, sma' calf — engh ? 
Ole she-bear she jes' lof sma' calf." 
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" Ha ! That accounts for the Cub — our 
Cub — being alone. Probably, she had 
only one baby with her this year. Now, 
'Poleon ! — Toleon ! stir your beast — your 
mind — wake up : tell us how we can catch 
the Cub for a mascot ; weVe got only two 
more days to do it in ! . . . Come alive ! Do 
you durndest, — quick !" 

"Ah! la! la! ^Queeck!''' The woods- 
man's eyes twinkled thoughtfully. "Sa- 
pristi ! ril t'ink FU know how you get 
heem — me.*' 

"How?" Half a dozen voices keyed to 
the highest excitement, with a chorus of 
crackling flame ! 

"Wit' de littel keg — engh? De p'tit 
baril — savez? I got heem p'tit keg w'at 
hoi' de cidre — ci-ider — me ! " 

Napoleon nodded in the direction of his 
log cabin, a mile away in the woods, while 
half a dozen scouts, "with ears all down their 
spines", hung on his words, breathless. 

" Eh, b'en ! you go for drive de longues 
clones ■ — long nail — heem iron spi-ike 
in de keg all aroun' — heem bote end — 
savez ? " 
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The swarthy woodsman illustrated with 
horny fingers slanting inward, slightly down- 
ward, to point the position of the circlet of 
iron spikes inside the keg. 

"Jes' samee mans feex heem tree-trap in 
spring, for ketch de littel beau sable — 
engh ? " 

"Yes, Fve seen one of those tree-traps 
with a ring of wooden spikes; the trapper 
puts the bait in fresh in winter, when Mr. 
Sable climbs up an* sticks his head in!" 
panted Vern, Egypt's pioneer scout. 

"An*, forre ketch heem Cub, you'll put 
de molasse — or miel — au milieu — de petit 
baril — engh ? " 

" Some molasses or honey in the middle of 
the keg — yes ! " 

Again it was a unanimous, wrought-up 
gasp. 

"Petit sma' bear, heem come 'long; go 
sniff! sniff!" 'Poleon's swarthy nostrils 
wrinkled beatifically. " Smell heem honey — 
ah, la ! la ! go some for geta honey or 
molasse — dat's de stuff for him, you'll bet ! 
Put de littel head in, serre — presse — fait 
de force — gran' force, — compray — engh ?" 
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"Squeezes his little head into the keg — 
in through the ring of spikes — uses force ! 
Yes." Light, brighter than firelight, was 
dawning upon the listeners. 

The primitive woodsman's own head was 
thrust forward toward the blaze, rigid, as if 
held in a vice. Red mirth leaked out of his 
eye comers. 

"But w'en dat littel cur son cub go for 
take head out — engh — w'en he lick up all 
de sweet. Ciel ! dat's de time he get stuck 
— engh?" 

"An* stung, too! Of course, his head 
would go in — going with the spikes — more 
easily than 'twould come out. When he 
tried to withdraw it, those long spikes would 
catch in his fur — thick fur of his neck. 
After a time the neck would swell ! An' — gee ! 
there'd be something doing, theUj out in the 
berry patch." Drake sprang to his feet 
wildly. "Oh! get up, Nap-o-leon, you're 
the boy." 

" Somet'ing do' — wal, I guess ! Littel 
sma' bear he lie down — roll over — roule, 
roule! Stan' up — jambes de derriere! 
How you say, hin' leg — engh ? Run 'roun' 
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— roun* — head in keg. Garee ! Houp-e-la ! 
Some swell bear, go aroun* den wit' — how 
you say — top hat on ! Engh ? Ha ! Bagosh ! 
You go laf you* self mos' deaden — out?" 

And Napoleon's guttural laughter rang out 
upon the night, the scouts swelling it to a 
madcap gust which swept riotously away, for 
the present at any rate, all memory of the 
tragedy, which had been a dark spot on 
the playbill of this, their brief holiday 
"breather'' in the wilderness. 



CHAPTER XVII 

MARKED FOR THE LONE TRAIL 

IT was too literally "some swell bear'* 
which went around with a top hat on at 
early dawn among the raspberry bushes. 
And like^ he was to smash that wooden top 
hat before ever a lassoing rope, scooping 
over the ground, could trip him up — loop 
the stiffening hind legs on which he stood ! 

His head, neck and all, was in the keg — 
a six-gallon cider keg! It rested on his 
already strong shoulders. That poor little 
magpie-head — if the one white streak which 
seemed to set him apart from his wild brethren, 
marked for the lone trail, justifies the pied 
adjective — was held as in a vice by the ring 
of five-inch spikes driven into the small 
barrel at both ends, the long nails, pointing 
inward at a slightly downward angle, going 
the way of the fur as the head went in. 

A brief few minutes of heaven — such as 
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he had not known since his mother was 
executed for killing a calf — sweetness which 
the wild raspberry patch could not afford 
— ecstasy unspeakable — rapturous crunch- 
ing of the piece of wild honeycomb furnished 
by the good-natured Toleon from a store 
which he had captured himself very early in 
the bee-season because a forest bee tree was 
about to be cut down — a blissful licking of 
the inside of the keg by a rough little tongue 
in an attempt to extract further bliss from 
the impregnated wood ! 

Then — in the small hours of morning — 
a sigh of satiety which must have tickled 
the ears of the wind and gone to the very 
heart of the wilderness, so full of the basic 
essence of pleasure it was ! A prudent 
attempt to withdraw the head at last, vigi- 
lance reasserting itself in some vague pre- 
monition that stolen sweets may bring sum- 
mary chastisements ! And — desperation I 
Helplessness I Trap ! Prison — portable 
prison ! 

A little, five-month-old bear — a moaning 
'Moowin of the berry pasture — rolling over 
and over blindly among the bushes, his head 
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in a bag, — worse still, in a keg, — trying to 
get rid of the fixture! And the more he 
tried, the more of a clincher it became I 

For when he attempted to draw that 
head back — having worked to get it in — 
the long spikes caught in the silky fur of his 
neck. They did not lacerate the neck, but 
as he squealed and struggled, they compressed 
it so that it swelled. 

And when, struck with the futility of being 
a quadruped, he reared, gnashing, upon his 
hind legs and waltzed around blindfold, 
like some brown pigmy half swallowed in 
a giant's helmet, the strain of supporting 
the spiked keg only furiously inflamed more, 
— almost to bursting, — the throbbing veins 
of that head and neck! 

Poor "swell bear'', greatness thrust upon 
him, growling at the berry bushes out of a 
wooden top hat ! 

Never strutting darkey at a minstrel show, 
overwhelmed by his stovepipe headgear, 
strutted as wildly as he, — out there in the 
heart of the berry wilderness ! 

Given time, he might in the long run have 
freed himself! For the wood of the cider 
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keg was fairly soft. As Toleon said, it 
would never have held a mature bear. 

He, the woodsman, had granted the scouts 
a look at a portly eight-gallon beer keg with 
strong iron hoops — seven-inch spikes — 
which he was keeping for the similar snaring 
of an adult Bruin. 

"Ha! rU t'ink FU know w'ere get one, 
two, beeg bear — me. 'Fin* heem mark, 
his feets over dere, in gran' foret — beeg olc 
wood — engh ?'' 

He waved his horny hand north in the 
direction of the State Line, presumably 
towards the wilds of the Green Mountains 
and Vermont backwoods. 

Yes, by dint of the long run and the short 
run, the furious roll, the battering of his 
imprisoning headgear against stumps and 
rocks, the white-streaked Cub might eventu- 
ally have shattered it — gnawed, clawed, 
twisted and bent its hoops, so that the iron 
spikes fell away, and he writhed himself 
free of the honey-smelling snare. 

But Fate worked with the scouts this 
time — perhaps with the Cub, too — stripling 
black bear whom it had starred at birth 
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for the lone trail — to be the luck and en- 
livenment in camp of those Lone Trailers who, 
with faith in their hearts, fire in their blood, 
were crossing the seas upon the trail of 
freedom. 

For time sufficient was not given to the 
Cub to dodge his destiny. 

Not an hour had he ripped and skipped, 
trying to free his precious head which Nature 
had so early taught him to guard — the 
wildling's head upon which even "honey" 
Mollie Mascot down in camp would not 
brook a touch — when red-streaked Dawn 
appeared against him in the sky ! 

And with it half a dozen sleepless scouts, 
armed with implements of capture — Toleon 
running abreast of them across the bushy, 
open wilderness. 

"My garee! we get heem V\l t*ink — get 
de pinch on heem in p^tit baril wit' de longue 
spike — engh? Hola, Til hear heem mak' 
noise — me ! Pousse de cri, glapi — aigres 
oris, lak' wil'-cat — chant' d'un voix aigre ! 
Ciel ! yes.*' 

"'Singing a bitter song.' Well, I guess 
he is, with his head spiked in a barrel ! . . . 
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Never mind I he's not the first who fought 
his lucky star — the Greatness thrust upon 
him, eh?'' 

The first wink of day caught a return 
wink from Birdwood's eye, the young Scout 
Officer being as wildly excited now as his 
followers over this capture of a soldier's 
mascot ! 

"Yes, we've got him pinned, all right !" 
he chortled. "Now I fellows — now — you 
each know what to do : Drake is to loop his 
hind legs, throw him down. Hardy rope his 
fore legs ; I smash the keg with the axe, so 
the spikes will drop loose — won't keep him 
in misery a moment longer than we can help 
— Bux pin him down with the crotched stick, 
head to the ground, — V. K. and Pondie drop the 
muzzle on to him ... an' the trick's done ?" 

So it was ! Roped and muzzled as the sun 
rose, the white-starred Cub was "lugged" 
into camp, hauled over the ground like a 
sled, steered among the clumps of bushes, 
with a snubbing line put to him behind manip- 
ulated by two scouts, bringing up the rear 
with 'Poleon, whose dusky crow rose to the 
morning sky : 
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" Houp-e-la ! Wc are de boy. We arc de 
stuff, you'll bet! We'll ketch heem littel 
mascotte cub — for bring aux soldats la 
bonne fortune — bonne chance . . . Greates* 
beeg Luck as nobodee nevare see!'* 

Tied to a tree upon the lake shore, the 
rough muzzle, manufactured by the boys 
themselves with the help of a piece of leather 
found in Napoleon's cabin, allowing play 
for his jaws to "holler" and eat, this Luck 
of the Wild spat at fate for about twenty- 
four hours Uke a little brown devil ! 

Tipperary, tied to another tree fifty yards 
away lest he should exult over the prisoner 
whom he had discovered for his scout broth- 
ers, howled day and night, as it takes a heart- 
wrung Irish terrier to howl — like the Pooka, 
or demon fairy of Erin's Isle. 

To and fro, across the wail-rent No Man's 
Land from tree to tree the katoose rang — 
such a 'toose as this wilderness north corner 
of the old Bay State had never echoed to 
before. 

" Mille tonnerres ! soun* lak* mille 
diablons!" 'Poleon said. 

For four and twenty hours, on the shore 
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of Bog Pond, with pillow of balsam, no scout 
slept — or, at least, had only a cat's nap. 

About the end of that time, when the sun 
rose high upon the second morning of his 
captivity, the hunger of the wolf gripped 
the lone Cub — a tall dancer — sparring on 
his hind legs, at the end of his tether. 

A delectable odor tickled his nostrils: 
the very essence of a sweet smell — the fra- 
grance of wild honey. 

The smell, which had undone him! Al- 
though fearful of what it again might bring 
upon him, the emptiness of his little seal- 
brown paunch would not let him resist it ! 

Dropping to all fours, head warily sniffing 
forward, his muzzled jaws accepted the sticky 
morsel of wild bees' honeycomb, gingerly 
tendered by Drake upon the end of a long 
stick. 

It was a sort of christening feast. For 
they named him, there and then, 'Moowin 
Mascot. 

And so he entered upon the Lone Trail, that 
white-starred Cub — the trail that led far 
from home and kindred. 

Taking bread from the hand of man, he 
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abandoned — little democrat of the woods 
— the outpost of his wildness, took the 
first voluntary step towards linking his fate, 
his welfare and freeborn luck with that of 
those other Lone Trailers, his fighting hu- 
man brothers ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A LIMESTONE RAZOR-BACK 

WAKE up ! Wake up ! Take the 
kinks out of your backbone ! Two 
sleeps are better than one. You 
can turn in again later. But — cracky I ever 
since we got back late last night an* learned 
for sure that the man who shot himself by 
accident with Toleon's gun was Steve Bice, 
the counterfeiter — who grew up here in 
Egypt — land ! I can't sleep. Just can't ! 
Oh, if that old * Outfit ' he spoke of — which 
must be hidden under a rock somewhere 
near Tophet Brook, from what he said — 
if it means anything more'n molds an' dies an* 
fake nickels — oh! s'help my gingery joker, 
there aren't rocks enough in Egypt to prevent 
me from finding it — anyhow!" 

The starting cry, the bubbling torrent 
came from V. K., poured into the ear of Drake, 
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an ear so crimsoned by slumber that it looked 
as if his hair had set fire to it. 

*'Nor-r — I! Mercy! I didn't sleep a 
wink either, all night, for — for thinking 
'bout it — and dr-reaming!" gurgled the 
other, with mixed mendacity — unconscious 
to boot. 

'*Come alive ! Get a wiggle on ! Gee ! Fve 
found a red ear among the corn — hay I mean/' 

Vern seized that ruddy ear and, forthwith, 
his pal for the summer, who was taking in 
some poor measure Jasp's place, was sitting 
up, knuckling his eyes upon the hay of the 
Kirks' barn-loft, where again the half-dozen 
scouts had spent the night, after their return 
hike to Egypt Mountain by way of the trail 
over old Fifty One, with Tipperary on a 
leash and the Cub clinging acrobatically 
to a six-foot birchwood pole borne between 
two scouts' shoulders. 

"'Kinks out of my backbone!' Ouch! 
I'm kinks all over, after taking turns in 
'poling' a forty-pound bear cub out of the 
woods. An' the little beggar wouldn't let 
us sleep afterwards, either! Kept up a 
squealing row all night ! " 
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"I said there'd be wailing in Egypt *twixt 
bear an* dog! Aw-haw-w!" Birdwood, 
Scout Officer, was sitting up too, yawning 
widely. No need for the waking hen feather, 
this morning. The same feather of excite- 
ment that tossed in the torrent of Vern's 
speech — he the only one really wakeful, in 
spite of fatigue, because of the single, bare 
chance that the dying man's riddling words 
might have some bearing upon the future of 
his soldier brother — had subconsciously 
tickled the minds of the sleepers all night 
through. 

"Ye gods! it was a 'stir-me-up' when we 
landed back here in Egypt, last night, to 
learn that the newspapers all had it about 
the escaped convict, Steve Bice, having been 
found dying from an accidental gunshot 
wound up in the woods near Bog Pond*' — 
Birdwood bit off another yawn — "that the 
body was identified by people who had known 
him. . . . And to think that if he really did 
mean to make any sort of a confession at the 
last, we were the only ones to hear it ! But Vm 
afraid it's a slim opening — meager chance !" 

" But why should he bring in Craft's name 
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if ^tfvasnH a confession, if it only had to do 
with the counterfeiting outfit that folks 
guessed must ha' been hidden somewhere, 
long ago ?" Young Vern*s voice was almost 
an hysterical scream. " Gee ! I can't stay 
chewing things over here ! I must begin to 
search right away, turn over every rock with- 
in a mile o' Tophet Brook, an' — an' — " 

"Well ! if it comes to searching, I'm on the 
job too — you bet ! " Birdwood, sitting erect 
on the hay, gripped the pioneer scout's arm. 
"But remember, b'o'," in affectionate elder- 
brotherly tones, "that even if the paper 
money had been hidden with the counter- 
feiting stuff, it would have been nowhere 
by this time — disappeared for good in nine- 
teen years, unless it was in a strong metal 
box — possible, of course — but not very 
likely — to me I Under any rocks melting 
snows would leak in." 

"I don't care; I'm going to look — 
search all day — an' to-morrow — an' to- 
morrow !" 

" Aw-haw ! When it comes to looking, count 
me in ! But doesn't it seem rather — rather 
'sappy' to start off before br-reakfast, eh?" 
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It was a waking yawn from gray-eyed 
Buxton. 

"Oh, scat ! Who wants to loaf round for 
breakfast ? Who'd fool with grub — when — ** 

The mountain boy's burning fever was 
infectious. 

With all usual early morning routine inter- 
rupted, half a dozen wide-eyed scouts were 
presently ranging along the daybreak canyon 
of Tophet Ravine, starting from the High 
Bridge where young Vern had once "put 
one over*' on his step-brother and where 
that brother's father had dropped dead from 
shock upon hearing of a robbery which cir- 
cumstantial evidence — that purblind judge 
— might lay at his door. 

The stinging memory of that was in each 
scout's mind this morning as they watched 
dark-eyed Tophet wake to wonder and day 
between the richly wooded walls of its 
mountain gorge. The thought of the long 
ago arrest of Bice, too, somewhere in this 
deep ravine, his flat denial of any knowledge 
of the dead soldier's money, all subsequent 
mystery and feud. Craft's reason partially 
succumbing in years to the strain of feeling 
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that his soldierly honor was gone with his 
failure to hand over more than a fraction of 
the legacy to the old mother for whom it 
was entrusted to him ! 

This — and more — was revolving, wheel- 
like, in the minds of five hungry scouts who 
had borne a mascot bear-cub, lashed to a 
six-foot pole, into Egypt's scattered settle- 
ment, the night before. 

They chewed it over fragmentarily to the 
morning music of Tophet, together with 
Bice's last words — chewed pulpy by this 
time — not forgetting the feeble oscillation 
of his hand in air which seemed — seemed — 
to suggest some sort of seesawing movement 
in connection with "Rock** — to hint at a 
teetering phenomenon not uncommon among 
the limestone formations of Berkshire County. 

"If it was balanced upon a rock underneath, 
moved at all, it would be likely to make a 
sort of grinding drumming — rum-rumming 

— noise; wouldn't it?*' Buxton suggested. 
And they jumped upon every rock they 

came to, big enough to shelter a field mouse, 

— on slab, boulder, crag, ledge — moss-girt, 
fern-bedded, vine-draped, bare as the eager 
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hands which shook and tested them. No 
result ! No vibratory tremble to speak of 
— not the faintest drumming, grinding, scrap- 
ing sound ! 

" Cheer up, Vern ! Cheero, kid ! Another 
day coming! We really must get back up 
to Egypt now for breakfast and to make 
sure that Tipperary and the Cub haven't 
broken loose an' got in each other's wool. 
None of us can hold out searching any longer 
on fasting stomachs,*' said Birdwood — 
leader — at last, wheeling the pioneer scout 
round in his tracks. 

"We — we haven't got as far's the place 
yet where Tophet Brook widens out into a 
little pool, so's you can fish with flies there — 
where Drakie an' I saw the two foxes put 
their game over on the 'chuck! ... A 
whole string of ledges an' boulders — there !'* 
V. K. huskily pleaded. 

"Glory! We couldn't think of making 
that spot, fasting, this morning. Miles farther 
on ! An' it's low tide inside o' me," the red- 
haired scout protested. "I'll drop in my 
tracks if we don't get back to camp and 
hustle up with — some — grub !" 
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But afternoon saw them again plodding 
along by Tophet Brook — their loosed dog 
with them ! Fed and rested, used to hiking, 
as were their big brothers, the soldiers down 
in camp, the miles between Egypt's crest 
and that far spot where the glossy brook 
widened out into a sleepy little pool, seemed 
not much of an obstacle. 

There — there were the twinkling willows, 
just beginning to gather autumnal gold, under 
whose drooping branches two of the present 
prospecting party, lying screened, their rods 
beside them, had got a peep into what Craft 
called one of the "queer things that happen in 
the woods '' — where no riddle is ever fully solved 
and the lure of the Beyond forever beckons ! 

The string of gray rocks, too — crags, 
ledges — smiling at the water in the after- 
noon sun, some fifty feet from the bank! 
And dominating this limestone tribe, the 
moss-shagged old boulder on which the red 
fox had lain stretched out, head on his paws, 
waiting to pounce upon the woodchuck, 
executing with, apparently, the intelligent 
connivance of his mate a ruse that would 
not have disgraced a maneuvering general ! 
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" Now — now, sec here, fellows ! we'll take 
these rocks in turn, test each one thoroughly 
for the slightest movement or vibration — 
any drumming upon a rock underneath. 
Yes! and for any hole or crevice, too, that 
might possibly have served as a hiding-place 
for a leaden outfit. But, honestly, my 'husk- 
ies', weVe mighty little to go upon. . . . 
Don't get your mouths all fixed for a find !*' 

So Birdwood laid down the rules of the 
searching game, his eye resting pityingly 
upon V. K. whose face was wooden — its 
freckles set like the spots in bird's-eye maple, 
born of the storms sweeping against the tree, 
— his boyish chest heaving with thoughts of 
what Jasper had said to him upon enlisting 
that he would have been sorrier still to 
leave Egypt if he hadn't sometimes felt 
like a goat (scape-goat) there, because of 
the unspeakably mean crime attributed to 
his father. 

"'Twould take a year to search every foot 
of this Tophet Ravine," the leader went on, 
"though I think Bice meant that the 'Rock' 
was down somewhere near the brook. With 
the best of luck we may stumble upon some- 
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thing — some counterfeiters' cache ! But be- 
yond — that — '' 

**Look! Look J will you? For heaven's 
sake! what — what's that tickle-footed Tip- 
perary up to now ?" 

Buxton's attention had wandered from his 
scout officer's harangue to which the others 
were listening, breathless. 

The red-coated terrier, straying from the 
immediate neighborhood of his scout brothers 
up the wooded side of the ravine, had started 
a chipmunk upon the stream's bank. As 
the frightened little animal with a pitiful 
''chip, chip, chir-r !" made for its tiny burrow, 
he was almost too quick for it, so that, mi- 
croscopically squealing, it sought shelter in- 
stead in an inviting crevice of a low rock 
about a score of feet from the gray stone 
tribe nearer to the water's edge. 

Tipperary, hot in pursuit, leaped upon 
the rock, a blotched, limestone slab, and 
stood rigid, warily lifting one paw after 
another — as if its green moss tickled him. 

" My stars ! I never saw him do like that 
before. You'd think the rock was hot 
— burned him ! Here — here's for finding 
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out what this means, before we go a step 
farther!'' 

Drake, all ginger from head to heel, was off 
up the wooded slope after his dog, the red of 
his rampant hair setting the trees on fire ; 
others followed, Birdwood's strong teeth com- 
ing together with a startled click upon the 
wisp of his own disregarded advice. 

"Hum-m ! Let's see what this is ! Glory ! 
here's a rock that does tremble a little — 
slide, grind upon the rock underneath it : 
detum-Tum'^ruin / . . . Oh, my s-soul ! I'll 
bet this is the rock he spoke of!" 

The red-haired boy was now crowding 
his tickle-footed dog upon the rough slab 
resting upon a moss-draped limestone pedestal 
bedded in the earth of the ravine. 

Then, for a short season, Tophet Brook 
seemed to become, as in spring, a mad thing, 
swollen — swollen by the freshets of excite- 
ment streaming down the bank towards it: 
speechless gurgles, straining ejaculations, low, 
bursting shouts which flooded the teetering 
slab upon which scouts' hands shook, — 
through which they waded, splashing, to some 
sort of sane observation. 
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** Yes ! My eye ! This rock's a regular 
razor-back underneath — has crumbled away 
at the edges or been sheered off by lightning, 
until it does slide — an' drum — upon the 
old shagback supporting it. Might easily 
be pried back for purposes of concealment ! 
... By Jove ! it really does begin to look 
as if there might — might — be something in 
this.'' 

Birdwood's mouse-brown hair — a close crop 
when he started upon his holiday breather 
— stiffened electrically above his ears. 

" Something under it — you — mean !'* It 
was a surprisingly small squeak of excitement, 
considering how many throats came in on 
it, in a grating rumble like that of the faintly 
drumming rock. 

Only Tophet seemed voluble in its frenzy, 
lashing out in the calm of the September 
sunlight from the placid pool where Drake 
had fished, flooding the whole ravine with 
strange — silvery — prophecy, just because 
boyish eyes were swimming so, as strong, 
boyish hands pushed aside the teetering slab 
which sank with a dull thud — as if its long 
work were done — upon a carpet of moss. 
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" By-y gracious ! There is — there is some^ 
thing under it ! Whoops my dear I this — 
this looks like the — ' Outfit M" Birdwood's 
frenzy was ragged now, melting into the 
brook's. "So 'tis! The old counterfeiters* 
outfit, by George ! Hidden in a cleft of the 
rock underneath, probably drilled by the 
lightning which struck the hog-back! . . . 
Jupiter! What's the shiny — stuff? Tin? 
No, antimony! And the lead all turned 
dark — in — nineteen — years !" 

"Hie! . . . Hie! . . . Hiff-f!" It was a 
responsive hiccough from his brother scouts 
as they met the strange, uncovered wink of 
that tin-white, crystalline antimony — little 
dimmed as to luster since Bice and his gang 
had mixed it with lead to brighten up their 
counterfeit nickels. 

Leaden casting molds, steel dies, a peck of 
half-perfect nickels — all laid bare ! 

"Glo-ory . . • Halle-lu-iah ! This is — 
some — find !" 

" But — but is that all4 ?*' The air cracked 
with the riven cry; young Vem's face was 
tin-white under its freckles. 

"Yes. Looks as if 'twas only — the — 
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Outfit ! And — and this stone jar, which 
I suppose they had rum in, or, maybe, some 
chemical Uquid that they used. . . . But,'' 
a strange, wild gleam fired the eye of Bird- 
wood — Tech student — as he * caught up 
the small, gray jar, "but if there's nothing 
in it now, why did they — any one — take 
the trouble of sealing it up with lead used 
as sealing-wax to protect the cork ? Gee ! 
some funny business here. A leaden cap — 
malleable lead — melted over an outdoor 
fire. The jar would last thousands of years, 
of course, with — anything — " 

"Oh ! put it up — put it up for a cockshot, 
qui-quick! Quick — or Til die!" Young 
Vern's heart cracked in his cry as if every 
stone in the brook were making a potshot 
of it. "Or-r smash it — against — the rock ! 
. . . Hurry!'' 

Whack ! The small, stone jar which would 
have lasted out ages, intact, was shivered to 
fragments upon the rock which had har- 
bored it. 

A pungent, pent-up smell of strong liquor, 
escaping after a score of years from the air- 
tight receptacle, fiercely stung the air! 
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Hearts stand still ! . . • Something — else ! 

Something green as a sodden leaf dropping 
at Birdwood's feet, 

"Bills !'* 

" Greenbacks ! Dollar bills ! Heavens ! are 
we loony now ? . . . Oh ! could these be 
counterfeit, too ? " 

"No, they aren't ! They aren't ! . . . 
Craft's money! I know it is! The legacy 
he brought home, sewed with a piece of 
cloth into his soldier's belt, stolen — stolen 
from him long ago! A thousand dollars 
'twas! Six hundred dollar bills. Three fif- 
ties ! Rest twenties an' tens ! That's what 
my father said. Craft told him. . . . Oh — 
count it !" 

Not a sound now but the rustle of trees 
along Tophet's bank — and Tipperary's wild, 
flighty barking, first at one, then at another 
of his stiffened scout brothers! 

He sensed the tumult in them. 

Occasionally the slightest whisper of soft 
paper from out the mysterious past into the 
thrilled present, as Birdwood's moistened 
finger turned the edges of the bills ! 

" It does — does count up to a thousand 
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dollars, bV. No doubt now who stole the 
money out of the belt nineteen years ago. 
1*11 tell the world ! " Birdwood*s voice broke 
upon that catch-word of 1917. "That other 
man, your mother's first husband, his soldier's 
slate is cleaned up — at — last ! " 

There was a humid light in the counter's 
eyes which spilled over upon V. K. 

'^His slate's clean! Jasp's father! . . . 
Oh-h, Jasp — Bud ! . . . Oh I when Jasp 
comes back, he won't go round any more feel- 
ing like a goat — in — Egypt. . . . An', oh ! 
he'll go over now, just feelin' as if all that 
lead was taken off his — head." Young Vern 
pointed passionately to the heavy casting 
molds, tools, and nickels of the nefarious out- 
fit. "An' he's some Bud — he — is! No-o, 
I ain't any blubber-eye ! " fiercely. 

But if it wasn't a sob which mingled with 
Tophet's gurgle, then no such convulsive 
sigh ever broke from a boy's breast : and it 
was not the only one, either. 



CHAPTER XIX 
so long! 

THE mystery in Egypt had given place 
to a marriage — to the winning of a 
War Bride. 

It had taken some dinning to get all the 
circumstances of the escaped convict's death 
in the wilderness, of the four faltering words 
from the heart from his weakness, evidently 
an attempt at reparative confession — a 
vague clue to the finding of the money — 
into the obsessed brain of ex-corporal Craft 
— Spanish War veteran. 

But the money itself was a clearing argu- 
ment. So were the frank eyes of the scouts 
with whom he had "grubbed" upon the 
shore of Bog Pond. So was the neighborly 
reasoning and setting forth of evidence by 
Vern's father — very anxious to clear the 
memory of his predecessor in his wife's af- 
fections — and by the clergyman, the Sky 
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Scout, from down the mountain, who had 
recommended young Vern to Headquarters 
for enrollment as a pioneer scout — who was 
a whole local council in himself. 

When, at last, the full truth pierced the 
ex-soldier*s brain, he rose, very straight, 
and went to a wall cupboard in the little 
living room of his mountain farmhouse — 
just as Drake's uncle had done in a firelit 
"den." He did not take out an angler's 
fly-hook, its pages richly embroidered with 
the orange, red, and white of the Parmachene 
belle and other lures — but a soldier's cap 
and blue leather belt — the same old belt 
from which the money had been ripped. 

"You — you must excuse me," he said, the 
rather wild light in his eye like the flare of 
a lamp-flame in a murky shade, "I want 
to get — into — my — uniform. Vm going 
over to Camp Charron, right away, to see 
Jasper Banks.'' 

"But you can't go alone — old Dad!" 
" Pete's " face seemed to be all colors at once, 
like the sunrise on Egypt when the cloud- 
hosts blew Reveille. "Somebody must go 
along with — you ! " ^ 
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She plucked nervously, this flowerlike Arlie 
May, this brave little farmerette, "Pete**, 
at the coarse sleeve of the blue overalls in 
which she had already this morning been 
weeding and hoeing, her father's old wide 
straw hat pushed back from that dawn face 
of hers, which wore a look at the moment 
that made each one of the scouts want to be 
her knight and pilot her father through the 
wisps of mental fog still clinging to him, to 
Camp Charron. 

But the gray-haired Sky Scout, the moun- 
tain minister, Vern's local council — and 
everybody else's, for that matter — was be- 
fore them. 

"77/ go with him, child,'* he said. "If 
he wants to visit the camp and make it right 
with Jasper before the boy goes over — tell 
him how sorely he misjudged his father — 
why, let him wear his old uniform, if he 
wants to ! I suppose there's no law against 
it. They'll admit me to camp at any time, 
and I daresay I can get him in." 

So it was in the blue box-cap and coat of 
the Cuban campaign that the soldier of '98 
"made things right" with the soldier of 
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19 1 7 before the latter went over, because 
he — Jasp — could , not look old Greyiock in 
the face and be a slacken 

But what of that moral slacker, convict, 
outlaw — good-for-nothing, at an hour when 
his Country more than ever before in her 
history needed men — dying, a hunted rat, 
from an accidental shot, in his ignoble pluck- 
ings from some family clothes line — not like 
Vern's idolized " Bud ", who if he never came 
back to Egypt and "Pete'*, would "go to 
his God like a soldier", faith in his heart, 
freedom in his blood ? 

Well, as Drake of Troop One thought of 
the counterfeiter and mean thief. Bice, whose 
mischief could never be quite undone — for 
the old mother of the soldier who had en- 
trusted the legacy to Craft had died in 
poverty, though the money would be im- 
mediately handed over to his sister — as 
Drake dwelt upon his shabby end, remember- 
ing how he himself, at fourteen, had begun 
to go the way of the crooked, recalling, too, 
how men said (incredible fact !) that to-day 
more boys were starting upon that fatal 
path than before — to-day when their Coun- 
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try needed so sorely her Boy Power — he 
felt that he simply must get hold of those 
" boneheads '', "yank them in", constrain 
them as scouts to play the game for God and 
Country ! 

The thought of it made his throat tickle 
hotly — he, who down among the depressing 
sedge hay had conquered the temptation to 
try to "shift squads '*, resolved for the present 
to do his bit where he belonged — as he watched 
ex-Corporal Craft in his uniform of a Spanish 
War veteran start for Camp Charron, with 
the Sky Scout — Uncle Dave to meet them 
at Punkin Hook and drive them thither in 
his Ford of ancient lineage. 

It was just before they started that Vern 
and he overheard — could not help over- 
hearing — a few words that passed between 
the gray-haired clergyman and pretty, over- 
ailed "Pete/* Said Pete: "There really is 
no need for dad to go all the way over to 
camp to speak to Jasper, for Jasp has got 
leave this week-^end — is coming home over 
Sunday ! And, oh ! you know, Mr. Saywood,*' 
lifting eyes like wet acorns to the minister's 
face, "you know how he wanted me to marry 
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him — whether father would have it or not 

— before he goes over, and leave home, live 
in that old bald-faced house on the moun- 
tainside. But now we shan't need the bald- 
faced house . . . and, oh, maybe you'll think 
me bare-faced to — suggest it — ** 

"Jasper won't, I guess," said the clergy- 
man, understanding very readily, and pat- 
ting her head, while Vern tried to give three 
cheers for "Pete" as a War Bride and again 
had to impress fiercely upon his brother 
scouts that he was neither flutter-budget — 
nor blubber-eye. 

And so there was a marriage in Egypt — a 
soldier's wedding — solemn, moving — with 
a light touch of Luck added to it by the near 
presence of a wild-woods mascot. The Cub, 
still loosely muzzled and tied to a tree, still 
inclined to howl at destiny — the Cub with 
the white line down his peaked face, widen- 
ing almost to a star between the little blue- 
black eyes — was presented to the bride- 
groom to be the Mascot of his regiment, 
to carry its fighting luck to France: or if 
cruel red tape should rule against mascots 

— unnecessary animals — on shipboard, to 
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be bequeathed as a loaned legacy to other 
soldiers who might succeed it in trainmg 
at Camp Charron — ultimately, perhaps, to 
flourish as the temporary mascot of a scout 
troop until the return of the 105th in triumph 
to its native shores. 

And that the luck of the pied Cub might 
be the White Luck of a speedy, secure, and 
lasting Peace was the unvoiced prayer in 
each scout's heart as two weeks later a bear 
cub, seemingly starred by fate for the Lone 
Trail, sufficiently reconciled to it to be trusted 
unmuzzled, wearing round his neck a heavy 
collar engraved "'Moowin Mascot'', was de- 
livered in camp to Private Banks, on behalf 
of N Company — that company having 
received special permission to accept him as 
a mettlesome playfellow — at any rate until 
it went across. 

And the moment came for scouts to look 
their last, for the present, on the Cub which 
they had captured out in the wilderness, in 
a wooden top hat — held on a chain by Pri- 
vate Jasper Banks ! But they could not see 
him for looking at that tall soldierly figure 
of the recruit from Little Egypt. At similar 
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soldier figures, in full uniform, or lounging in 
olive-drab shirt, breeches, leggings — all pre- 
paring to go over. 

But no word of farewell could the lips of 
either Drake or Vern find to utter — nothing 
but in accents savoring of freckles and Egypt, 
a raw : " So long ! Stay up, Jasp ! Stay up 
with the best — Old — Scout!'* and a cruder 
still — slangier still : "So long ! Be good !*' 
from the twitching lips of Drake of Troop 
One. "Aw-w ... be good!" 

Ah, the latter, the light, bubbling slang, 
sprung up yesterday, canonized, immortal- 
ized to-day, for the husk in the boyish 
tones which uttered it made of it no longer 
a frothy adjuration, but a Salutation: a 
parting salute to that ancient Goodness — 
loyalty, heroism, devotion to Ideals — more 
alive than ever in those soldier-breasts under 
the O. D. shirts ! 

A salute to echo and reecho through each 
Scout's being until "the Scout's last trail 
is done — " in the undying protest : 

" We will not do our Brothers shame, 
Here or Across, we'll play the game, 
Please God, we'll play the game !" 
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